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New Individual Study-Centers may be arranged in any number of ways to meet teaching needs 


Presenting American Seating’s 


New Individual Study-Conton’ 


Designed for good posture and comfort, the 
new Individual Study-Center reduces classroom 
distractions to a minimum. It’s pleasingly mod- 
ern, and finished in durable, school-coordinated 
colors. And the seats and backs are made of 
AMERFLEX*—the polymer plastic that flexes 
comfortably to the body, then returns to its 
original shape as you stand. 


If you were to sit down and determine all the things a classroa 
unit ought to be and ought to do, you’d be describing Americ 
Seating’s New Individual Study-Center. 


It combines the best features of a chair and desk in a single, o 
piece, movable unit. It’s smoothly functional, with desk top adjus 
able to scientifically determined angles, swivel seat, and fore-antt 
aft movement. 


It performs as a learning tool for the student, making study easi€ 
And it is a teaching aid because of its versatility and quietness @ 
use. No other furniture can do so much for students . . . al 
teachers! Wouldn’t you like to see Study-Centers in your school 


*Trademark of American Seating Comp 


AMERICAN 
» SEATING 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 





POSTER PICTURES FOR CLASSROOMS 


SEVEN GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST—These new poster pictures are lithographed in eight colors to faithfully reproduce the original paintings 
depicting the Seven Gifts. On heavy canvas paper and varnished. Imported from Italy. Size 8” x 10". List $1.00 per set. 


SEVEN SACRAMENT PICTURES. These new Poster Pictures are lithographed in eight colors to faithfully reproduce the original paintings depicting 
the seven Sacraments. On heavy canvas paper and varnished. Imported from Italy. Size 8” x 10”. Price per set $1.00 


et 


APOSTLE’S CREED. A new series lithographed in Italy in eight colors on canvas-type paper. Heavily varnished to retain their beauty. Set consists 
of nine (9) pictures. Size 8” x 10”. Price per set $1.50 


MASS PICTURES—A new series lithographed in full color on canvas type paper and varnished. The set of 18 shows the various steps of Mass in 
glorious colors. Imported from Italy. Size 8” x 10”. Price per set $2.95 


Also available in the following series: 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 4” x 6”, Price per set $0.75; 6” x 8”, Price per set $1.50; 8” x 10”, Price per set $2. 
LORD'S PRAYER 8” x 10”, Price per set $1.59. HAIL MARY 8” x 10”, Price per set $1.50. 


THESE CLASSROOM PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., Inc. no voaxesre St: 


1959 109 
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Children learn.. | 
BETTER and FASTER 4 


wih GRAFLEX: 


audio-visual equipmer 





















For brighter projection and brighter pupils 
School Master is shown with ac- 


sve wh GRAFLEX-SVE SCHOOL MASTER 


Changer and rewind take-up. Filmstrip and 2x2 Slide Projector 








® Most brilliant projection ever @ Optical system removes as a unit @ 500 watt and 750 watt models 
achieved in a classroom projector for cleaning © Available, also, in remote control 


© Shows filmstrips and can be quickly e@ Handy built-in carrying handle models 
converted for 2” x 2” slides 


7 . : @ Exclusive accessory rewind take-up 5 
e Simple threading and framing allows filmstrip to be rewound into Priced from $84.60 
®@ Power cooled storage container automatically. 


NEW [nsbaclor' 150 


exclusive push-button film advance 
@ Simplest, most economical projector on the market @ Easy film threading 
@ Push the button to advance film—any pupil can operate it @ New 150 watt 
lamp with built-in reflector for brilliant projection and permanent optical 
alignment @ 3” f/3.5 lens focuses from 19 inches @ Exclusive lamp ejector 
button @ Lightweight—easy to carry @ Complete operating instructions on 
rear plate of projector Only $39.95 


GRAFLEX* AMPRO SUPER STYLIST 
16mm Sound Projectors 


@ Project sound or silent films @ All film bearing surfaces ‘‘flame- 
@ Easy to thread plated” 
© Triple-claw movement feeds even ® 750 or 1000 watt lamp 
badly damaged film without loss of © Super fidelity, full-bodied sound 
loops @ Single unit projectors include speaker 
@ Quiet operation in carrying case 
@ Easy to clean Priced, including speaker, from $459.50 














SVE “‘E-Z"” VIEWER 


for convenient previewing of 
single-frame filmstrips 


















®@ Self-contained 

@ 3-times enlargement 

®@ Folding stand permits 
45° viewing angle 

®@ Positive sprocket advance 

@ Easy to thread 

® Size: only 4%” wide, 2%” high, 
5%” long. Weight, 24 ounces. 


Only $14.95 
*Trade Mark. Prices are subject to change without notice. y $ 
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GENERAL 


PRECISION 
COMPANY 


For additional information on equipment shown, write 
Dept. CE-109, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. _ 
A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation 
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EDUCATIONAL 
QUICKSAND 


Guidance and counseling, as an edu- 
cational tool is gradually coming into 
its own—and well it should for there 
are areas in student life today which 
necessitate firm and intelligent guid- 
ance in order to avoid some of the 
troubles of the times. This is particu- 
larily apparent on the high school 
level—in truth, it is difficult to justify 
anything except psychological guid- 
ance on any other level—for these 
years of adolescence are subject to 
many pressures and require a great 
deal of tactful and sane information 
from those who are aware of the 
problems and skilled in giving advice. 

Although the worth of this service 
is to be granted, a consideration of 
the areas of guidance and counseling 
might point out some areas of quick- 
sand in this field and which Catholic 
counselors, parents, and _ students 
might well be aware of. 

In order to raise the performance 
level of all schools, Congress incorpo- 
rated into the NDEA last year pro- 
visions for the spending of fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, with the States to pro- 
vide an equal amount, so that even- 
tually every school child would be 
tested in the seventh to ninth grades 
for aptitudes. These tests would un- 
cover abilities that should not be 
wasted, and also aid guidance coun- 
selors in helping every student to 
know himself and in advising him and 
his parents. This program is just 
underway but already abuses are 
creeping in—abuses which indicate 
that the guidance counselors in clHarge 
of the secular and public school pro- 
grams (who will also determine Catho- 
lic and private school testing) are 
overstepping their bounds. 

An excellent example of this is the 
recent test devised by the American 
Institute of Research and financed by 
the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene. This test is designed for a 
nation-wide employment and was 
given a test run in Houston, Texas, for 
three days last June. Supposedly 
anonymous, the students were asked 
to give their name and other personal 
information and then asked to fill out 
the tests which included such ques- 
tions as whether they agreed or dis- 
agreed with the statement that “its 
hardly fair to bring children into the 
world with the way things look for 
the future,” and whether their par- 
ents are “real parents” or not. Addi- 
tional questions probed such sacred 


areas as family relations, compan 
ship, health, handicaps, and of 
traditionally the business of the ¢ 
himself or of the family. When 
parents of Houston found out 
the tests contained and how f 
were administered, they demanded 
explanation and succeeded in ha 
the tests destroyed. 

This is one example where parent 
vigilance has resulted in protecti 
from the invasion of parental respons 
bilities but undoubtedly there will 
more. While we do not suggest ¢ 
Catholic counselors would condone 
ends, methods or means of prob 
students in this manner, it would } 
well to obtain a idea of what are 
Catholic counseling is concerned wit 
Brother Eagan, C.S.C., of Notre D 
High School in Los Angeles recent 
set down these areas in an article h 
the education issue of the Los Angele 
Tidings. Briefly, he stated that th 
Catholic Counselor serves in the ares 
of Educational Guidance, Vocation 
Guidance, Social Guidance, Mor 
Guidance, and Physical or Healt 
Guidance. In addition, Brothe 
pointed out that Catholic counselors 
in a group are administering develop 
ment tests, studying and evaluating 
achievement and personality tests 
preparing a list of scholarships avail 
able, and participating in guidano 
institutes with public school counsel 
under the terms of the NDEA. 

Programs in these areas are w- 
doubtedly well-thought out and worth 
while and should be encouraged- 
with reservations. Let it never be said 
that Catholic counselors infringe upov 
the natural rights of parents in t 
education of their child. As evidenced 
by the Houston incident, public schod 
counselors are all too willing to ab 
sorb as much responsibility as may be 
allowed them and it is here that the 
Catholic counselor can act as a tel 
pering influence. In administering 
the NDEA counseling requirement, 
Catholic counselors have the duty t 
insure that these future tests whether 
applied to public or parochial school 
do not infringe upon any responsibil 
ity, right or privilege of the child « 
the parents of the child. There is# 
grave obligation here and one which 
Catholic counselors may best fulfil. 
In their own work, Catholic counselors 
should refrain from encroaching ® 
parental duties. In the areas of soci 
guidance, moral guidance, and eve 
health guidance, there are definite 
areas which belong to the parents 
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which Catholic counselors, while pos- 
sibly justifying infringement to their 
own satisfaction, nevertheless tread on 
dangerous ground for the child, the 
parent and the counselor himself. 
Guidance and counseling in this day 
and age fulfills a need—but let not the 
need occasion an instrument of harm. 


BRIEF SKIRMISHES 


With forty-two million children cur- 
rently being educated at all levels in 
this country, approximately 12% are 
enrolled in Catholic schools and an- 
other 9% are Catholics enrolled in 
public schools. Despite the immense 
contribution of Catholic education to 
the training of American youth, the 
tremendous savings afforded taxpayers 
by the maintenance of the separate 
school system, and the acknowledged 
re area tole of religion in education, isolated 
cationi& instances of complaint, bigotry, ex- 

Moni aggerated concern for rights, and a 
Heal distorted view of religion, pluralism 
Brotha and democracy constantly crop up. 
unselos! These indicate only that not all of 
levelop§ the citizens of the United States are 
aluatingg fully appreciative of the fact that the 
y tests Catholic school system not only eases 
s avail Public school costs but also is a bul- 
utidance Watk in the preservation of this coun- 
unselos ty’s strength and an outstanding ex- 
t ample of democracy at its best and 
that religion, as such, has a place in 
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d worl education. For instance . . . 

iraged-B At a recent meeting on rural educa- 
be said tion at Teacher’s College of Columbia 


University, twenty-seven educators 
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in thy {fom seventeen states passed the fol- 

idencel ‘owing resolution. 

ic schoo 

to ab The public school system _con- 

gre beg Stitutes the best system for demo- 
y cratic education on the elementary 

that the and secondary levels. The public 

; a tem education system needs and de- 

nisteringg@ ~=Mands the best thinking and sup- 

rement,q Port from all U. S. citizens. 

















From an educational, democratic, 


duty ®§ and financial viewpoint, duplicate 
whethe'§ educational systems are wasteful 
| schook# and inherently undemocratic. 
ponsibi: The expansion of duplicate school 
hild o systems on a sectional and nation- 
= wide scale constitutes a very grave 
ere 8!§ threat to the continuing progress 
e whichf = and improyement of the democratic 
st fulfill school system. 
yunselors eis ih 
hing The twisted logic implicit here in 
of sod the use of the word democratic, which 





if it means anything means freedom of 
choice, is too evident to need reply. 

* In considering a bill to incorporate 
the released time program into state 


nd evel 
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rents ane 





law, the Wisconsin legislature received 
a ruling from the state’s attorney 
general which held that the program, 
at the time under local option, violates 
the state constitution because it uses 
the attendance regulations of public 
schools to facilitate attendance at 
religious instruction. As a result those 
Wisconsin communities on released 
time programs have been ordered to 
bring their programs “in accordance 
with the state constitution.” This rul- 
ing, of course, while in accord with 
the state constitution is in disagree- 
ment with the: U. S. Supreme Court 
ruling in the Zorach vs. Clausen case 
which held that these programs do 
not violate the federal constitution. 
This may be the first occasion where 
those who are fighting for some re- 
ligious instruction in public schools 
will have to bring the case down from 
the federal courts into the state courts. 


* In another Supreme Court case, this 
time in New York, the constitutionality 
of a non-compulsory saying of a morn- 
ing prayer in public schools was up- 
held. In a suit brought by the ACLU 
on behalf of five parents in the Her- 
ricks (Long Island) school district, it 
was argued that this prayer violated 
the First Amendment. Justice Bernard 
Meyer, in ruling on the matter, held 
that religious tensions and divisions 
over the saying of the prayer do not 
constitute a constitutional reason for 
banning it, provided the parents of 
the children are notified of its incorpo- 
ration into the daily procedure. 


* In an Ohio community where all 
but two of the grade school children 
are Catholic and where the parish 
school was built to be rented as a 
public school (although taught by 
Sisters), the county prosecutor and 
the county school board have suc- 
ceeded in declaring the situation un- 
lawful and forcing the school to close 
as a public school thereby forcing 
the two non-Catholic children to com- 
mute to another town and the re- 
opening of the school on a parochial 
basis. 

In reviewing these instances, it 
should be apparent that they are iso- 
lated instances—brief skirmishes more 
often than not caused by a handful of 
people with an exaggerated sense of 
public duty in the cause of democracy 
and constitutional rights. While some 
conflicts are won or lost depending on 
particular viewpoints, the over-all view 
of the battleground is necessary and 
this view emphasizes that the vast 


majority of American people have ac- 
cepted the Catholic school system as 
a natural expression of parental rights, 
a model of democracy in action, that 
religion is a prime part of our culture 
and they are grateful for the services 
rendered to God and country by all 
schools. 


BIRTHDAYS AND 
ADMISSION 


Using achievement tests, scholastic 
marks, and sociometric and personality 
tests as well as interviews with parents 
and teachers in a study of over 700 
grade school children, Ursuline Sister 
M. Eugene has recently written her 
Master’s thesis on the subject of the 
school admission age cutoff date. 


Sister Eugene’s conclusion from the 


evidence received is that the Decem- 
ber 31st deadline is satisfactory but 
only with careful screening. For those 
who will not be six until after the start 
of school, Sister recommends: 


A. physical examination, prefer- 
ably a a pediatrician, to find out 
whether he is able to withstand the 
rigors of school life. 


A psychological examination to 
insure a mental age of at least six 
years as of September first. 


A personal interview with the 
child’s paces to explain the admis- 
sion policy. 


A careful check of kindergarten 
records to help determine the child’s 
social and emotional, as well as 
academic background. 


If, after a 6-to-12-week trial, the 
youngster isn’t progressing as he 
should, Sister Eugene recommends 
that he be withdrawn to return next 
year. 

In analyzing the performance of 
these “underage” children, it was 
found that their greatest problem 
seemed to be in personality develop- 
ment, especially in the first grade and 
that their scholastic achievements did 
not reach their proper level until the 
fourth grade even though achievement 
tests showed that they were essentially 
as capable as their classmates and 
their median IQ was somewhat higher 
in all the grades. 

As for the parents of these children, 
the majority of them were satisfied 
with their youngsters’ progress even 
though in some cases this progress was 
not up to par—a natural if somewhat 
shortsighted viewpoint. 
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CREDIT 
EDUCATION 
VITAL 


High school juniors and seniors 
almost certainly one day soon will 
use Consumer Credit. Sixty-five per 
cent of major consumer products, 
including automobiles, and a rap- 
idly increasing percentage of soft 
goods and services, are Couns on 
credit terms. Since these young 
people who soon will accept re- 
sponsibility for management of 
family income will use credit, it 
is imperative they be taught how 
to use it intelligently. 


A fifty-four page, paperbound, 
— illustrated, two-color book, 
with informative glossary of credit 
terms and provocative questions at 
the end of each chapter, is avail- 
able to provide this vital education. 
The book, titled “Using Our Credit 
Intelligently,” is published by the 
National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit, Inc., a non-profit educa- 
tional and research organization 
sponsored by a cross-section of 
American business and financial 
concerns. 


The text, now in its third printing, 
by William J. Cheyney, the Foun- 
dation’s Executive Vice President, 
international authority on Consu- 
mer Credit, is an objective treat- 
ment of all segments of Consumer 
Credit avoiding bias or special 
treatment favorable to any part of 
the credit economy or to any in- 
stitution. 


Covered are such topics as The 
Nature of the American Free En- 
terprise System and The Role Con- 
sumer Credit Plays In It . . . How 
to Compute Credit Charges .. . 
Why a Credit Rating Is Important 
. . . How to Set Up a Budget and 
Make It Work . . . How to Measure 
Credit Capacity and Learn to Live 
Within It . . . How to Handle the 
Emergency Credit Problem . 
and many other credit subjects of 
intense interest to young people 
and most parents. 


The high school systems of New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., as well as many 
other cities, have adopted “Using 
Our Credit Intelligently” for direct 
purchase from school funds. Al- 
together this text is currently being 
used successfully in the classrooms 
7 high school systems of more 
than 1,300 cities and in 40 col- 
leges. 


Order at 85¢ per copy, any quan- 
tity, f.0.b. Washington, D. C., or 
write for descriptive material. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
CONSUMER CREDIT, INC. 
Department “A” 

925 15th Street, NW 
Washington 5, D. C. 





Maintain Elementary Schools 
Dear Eprror: 


In the two-part discussion on “What 
Level Must We Maintain?” September 
issue, the arguments advanced for the 
preservation of the Catholic elementary 
school seem to far outweigh those points 
presented for the maintaining of our sec- 
ondary level of education. 

The Catholic elementary school is an 
integral part of our parish organization 
and serves as the surest foundation as well 
as the greatest insurance for Catholic 
growth. Knowledge, understanding, and 
love of our religion and its sacramental 
system has its beginning in this area. 
Armed with this basic preparation the 
high school student will be prepared to 
meet and answer the problems of his 
modern world. If we must sacrifice some 
portion of Catholic education, let it be on 
the secondary level. 

What is the role of the parish youth 
organization? Are not such associations 
designed to preserve the contact of the 
high school student with his parish? And 
when properly organized, may not such 
associations further the growth of the 
adolescent and maturing youth in the 
fundamentals of his religion? 

The plea for the ideal Christian home 
in which parents shall assume the re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual education of 
the elementary school child seems to 
border on the idealistic. It is at this stage 
of family life that parents’ duties are 
greatest. Small children demand constant 
physical care on the part of the mother 
and economic concern on the part of the 
father. Though their living example of 
Christlike character may be the most 
effective religion lesson the children re- 
ceive, the hard-working parents of grow- 
ing children in the elementary grades 
would seem to have little time for formal 
religious instruction in the home. 

Perhaps the greatest plea for the main- 
taining of our Catholic elementary schools 
is the unfortunate child we find in our 
release-time religion class. Anyone who 
has prepared children from the public 
schools for the reception of the sacraments 
or has attempted to further their spiritual 
growth after they have made their First 
Communion has a concrete example of 
what the Catholic elementary school 
means and what these children lack. 

There is no substitute for the daily 
religion class in the Catholic Elementary 
School. Dare we deprive our children of 
this early, thorough understanding of their 


religion? Can we expect them at a late 
age to seek that which they know so littl 
about? 

SisTER MARGARET Patrice, C.C.V] 


Assistant Professor of English, Incarnat, 
Word College, San Antonio 9, Texas 


Case for the Elementary Level 


Eprror: 


A pair of articles in your Septembe 
issue under a combined title, “Which 
Level Must We Maintain?” stirs me ty 
present a case for the elementary level, 

Catholic parents seem to be overwheln- 
ingly committed to the proposition that 
the Catholic education of their children 
should begin at the beginning. De facto, 
their votes have been for the parish school 
both by request and in dedicated work. 
Innumerable times, the decision of the 
parents concerning the location of living 
quarters has been determined by th 
parish elementary school. Advertising 
agents have even used Catholic schod 
space as a lure for tenants. What thes 
parents have done through a “sensu 
Catholicus” is now being examined and 
appraised—could one say “scientifically’ 
analyzed? 

The only reasonable solution woul 
seem to be to continue on the very path 
that has already been chartered in pra 
tice. We are to build grammar schod 
after grammar school and then as many 
high schools as we can staff and afford. 
To build only grammar schools or only 
high schools, on the hope that we can 
get all students in one or the other schoo 
area, would be a disaster of the first order. 
The purpose of the Catholic school is the 
good of the Church. The good of th 
Church is served best by perfection, nit 
by mediocrity nor by quantity. Practically 
speaking, this would mean that we tendo 
serve quantity in elementary schools by 
giving as large a majority as possible th 
basis of religious and intellectual training. 
while the perfection of a smaller numbe 
(as large as finances and personnel allow) 
must continue through high school ané 
college. 

In other words, the first necessity fo 
Catholic education is that* there be com 
plete schooling available for some Cath 
olics from first grade to graduate schod 
The more Catholic schooling available, the 
better! Our Lord gave basic instructions! 
the crowds, more refined instructions © 
the disciples; most refined instructions 
the Apostles. The Church has always 

(Continued on page 116) 
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From its new 
international headquarters 


GROLIER SOCIETY 


publishes for schools and libraries these 

basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique 
educational function, each is continuously 
revised—all are designed to inform AND to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. 


For further information about any. of them, 
use the coupon below. 


FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS 


Enchanting, authoritative books for 
beginners of all ages. Beautifully il- 
lustrated and employing a carefully 
graded vocabulary. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK 


The Story of Our Time 


A lavishly illustrated volume of the 
year’s personalities and events—pub- 

hed annually to keep your ency- 
clopedia up-to-date. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ANADIANA The authoritative, popular - priced, 

c DI alphabetically arranged encyclope- 

The only all-inclusive source of in- dia, with concise entries for quick 
ation on any topic related to general reference. 20 volumes. 

our neighbor to the north. 10 

volumes. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The children’s encyclopedia, an indispensable 
source of reference and enrichment material 
for all the elementary grades. 20 volumes; 
index AND tables of contents. 


‘THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


The only all-purpose science reference set; of 
special use to students in the upper elemen- 
tary grades and beyond. 10 volumes. 


LANDS AND PEOPLES 


A richly illustrated panorama of the peoples 
and nations of the world, created to supple- 
ment the social studies curriculum. 7 volumes. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A wholly different encyclopedia, covering vast 
areas of knowledge, topically, in 15 volumes. 
More than 600 teaching units. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. CE-10 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 

International Headquarters 

575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on the Grolier publica- 
tions I have checked below. 


The Book of Knowledge Grolier Encyclopedia 
The Book of | -Franklin Watts Books 


Popular Science The Encyclopedia 
Lands and Peoples Year Book 


Richards Topical The Encyclopedia 
Encyclopedia Canadiana 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


cIty 





“La plume de ma 


A Milwaukee Journal photo 
taken at Mount Mary College. 


Hikotape eric 


34 Their Teachers speak enthusiastically about the new - 
tape method of teaching foreign languages. 
language And, note a big difference in achievement — 
° . in pronunciation and comprehension. Results 
as alive of this tape teaching system indicate a signifi- 


: ° »» cant “break through” in language training 
immediately and point to a growing acceptance. 


Ekotape recorders are an accepted standard 
in many of these modern language training 
centers — because they’re so dependable, so 
easy to operate. Controls have been simpli- 
fied, all are on top in full view. Handy knob 
gives instant start/stop action. Fidelity, of 
course, is unexcelled. What’s more, the price 
is completely compatible with school budgets. 


Accelerating your language training ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
program? Your Ekotape dealer 
has full particulars on this W ELECTRIC 


new tape teaching method. ;}RACINE-wis 





Reader Reaction 

(Continued from page 114) 3 
grown through perfection in holiness apg) 
in intellectuality. In these areas, She hay 
never counted hearts and heads as mug 
as She has weighed them. Thus in 
school and in college, the first point for, 
Catholic school to make is, not how 
do we have, but how high a standard ¢ay 
we achieve. The Catholic educator mug 
work down from intended perfection and 
raise as many as possible toward the goal 
Our Lord said imperatively: “Be ye per 
fect, as your Father in heaven is perfeg}” 
(Matt. 5: 48). Thus the great fear is that 
Catholic educators will succumb to the 
mass consciousness of public educatoy 
and inevitably cater to mediocrity which 
is to perfection what cancer is to the body 
—the multiplication of cells that destroys 
the balance (the hierarchy) of the organ 
ism. 

We are developing, in educational 
circles, somewhat the same mentality that 
would have us stop saving the “saved” 
and concentrate all our efforts on th 
obvious sinners. Cértainly the expression 
“saving the saved” is implicit presump 
tion; and, on top of this, there is but little 
thought of making these “saved” more 
perfect. Yet Pius XII was continually call 
ing for a spiritual and intellectual elite to 
help carry on the work of the Church, to 
preserve Her, to spread Her influence, 
This elite will depend on a full Catholic 
schooling. 

In educational circles, as well as 
spiritual affairs, we tend to neglect thé 
talented and to concentrate on the le 
common denominators. To change tht 
figure a bit, Christ works most su Ces 
fully and widely when He has docile 
perfected instruments. These instrument 
will never be the average, the mediog 
the majority; nor can these instruments 
formed and tempered with the average fi” 
the mediocre, the majority. 3 

The fundamental orientation of Cath #” 
olic education is the Church—not the§™ 
child. Hence, if the Church, in any oneg™ 
area, cannot educate all Catholic chi 
dren to their respective capacities, then 
the choice must be governed from perfec 
tion downward and outward—not starting §” 
from the average, for this simply mean §’ 
wishfully upward. 

To achieve this in practice, we need a 
elementary school integrated into the vey 
life of the parish; as many high schools 
are compatible with reasonable perfection 
and financial means; a sufficient numbet 
of colleges and universities to crown the 
perfection attained in high school. For the 
Church to fully profit from Her educ® 
tional system, some students will have ® 
have available an all-Catholic education ® 
even if this means that some Catholics gt 
no education in a Catholic school. 

If the proponents for a complete high 
school coverage push forward their pf 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 50 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


How can we make one chair do the work of three. Send us the 
proof in your brochure titled “RESERVE SEATING.” 


MCCA hss iceeweikiat sc oducde dudeeabieghes 
NED a wovide day cache do boo ddsiv ee Been 


City. Jeeeese ccc e cee SNRs sc 


ME avs cick cae conde udewsuwee ke ea 


. eee 


Pioneers in Seating for institutions and Business. Established 1925 













RATHER unique event is being scheduled for March, 

1960—an event which promises to offer to the execu- 
tives of Catholic institutions a forum for the discussion of 
problems and techniques inherent in the efficient opera- 
tion of Catholic institutions. For the first time, those con- 
cerned with the building, maintenance or business func- 
tions-of a Catholic parish or institution will have available 
to them experts on specific and timely topics in a wide 
number of fields for seminars, clinics and discussions. 
This event, the Catholic Institution and Parish Clinic, will 
be presented by CaTHoLic BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE, 
March 21-24, 1960, in conjunction with the Institution 
Food and Supply Show. 

Institutional operation is necessarily a large and exact- 
ing task. It is particularily so for the non-profit organiza- 
tions, Catholic or non-Catholic because of the great re- 
liance these facilities must have on volunteer or unskilled 
help. Those who are concerned with the functioning of 
these institutions therefore must possess distinct qualities 
of business sense, public relations knowledge, technical 
knowledge of building and of building operation as well as 
a keen insight into the whole area of human relations. In 
surveying the entire institutional field, however, it was as- 
certained that there was no forum existing specifically de- 
signed to serve institutional executives in those areas of 
practical interest to them. Plans for the first Institution 
Food and Supply Show were formulated therefore to cater 
to the interests of all types of institutions and the event will 
be held over a four-day period, March 21-24, 1960, at the 
New York Trade Show Building, New York City. 

With the advent of this new show and realizing the need 


Catholic 


and Parishes 


INSTITUTION SHOW 
INCORPORATES 
CATHOLIC CLINIC 





For the 
Executives of 





tl 
Institutions 














for a clinic specifically attuned to Catholic institutions ang 4 
parishes, per se, CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANG h 
has arranged with the Institution Food and Supply Shows 4‘ 
to sponsor the first annual Catholic Institution and Parish 

Clinic. During the four days of the show, seminars ani fF 
clinics will generally be divided between food topics ani t 
institutional operation subjects. Under the heading df a 
food, topics such as the School Lunch Program, Memg © 





Planning, Gafeteria Management will be treated in exten 
sive form. Under the heading of institutional operation, 
subjects such as Maintenance Procedures, Heating an 
Temperature Control, Custodial Training and Parish Fi 
nances will be covered by acknowledged experts. Thes 
clinics, of course, will be presented in conjunction with th 








Institution Food and Supply Show’s own clinics covering 
other topics of institutional operation and thus should pro- 
vide a great deal of valuable information in a short amounl 
of time. 

The Catholic Institution and Parish Clinic as well as the 
Institution Food and Supply Show will provide the time 
and opportunity for each participant to peruse the mor 
than three floors of the Trade Show Building containing 
exhibits of merchandise from leading manufacturers in the 
institutional equipment and food service fields who will k 
available in conjunction with the show. 

As plans for the Catholic Institution and Parish Clinic 
materialize and definite schedules are formulated, readers 
of CBM will be kept informed. It would be well, howevet, 
to plan attendance now for what will be the first of man) 
valuable clinics devoted exclusively to the efficient oper 
tion of our Catholic institutions. 
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Catholic Building and Maintenance 


in 
conjunction 


© with 


Catholic 
Institution and 


Parish 
Clinic 


March 21, 22, 23, 24, 1960 
New York Trade Show Building, New York City 


For the first time, clinics, seminars and discussions will be conducted by 
top experts in the fields of food, building maintenance, operations 

and purchasing—each specifically directed to the needs and obligations 

of Catholic institutions and parishes exclusively. Topics such as: 


New Methods in Food Preparation Heating Equipment and Costs 
Simplified Menu Planning Purchasing 
Food Portion Control = Choosing an Architect 
School Lunch Program | Building from the Ground Up 
Custodial Training | What to Expect from your Contractor 
New Maintenance Procedures __ Public Relations 
Fire Safety = Tax Aspects of Non-Profit Organizations 
Effective Management Parish Bookkeeping 
Fund Raising Pre-Engineered Construction 
Personnel Relations — and others 


will be discussed in full so that you, the present or future executive of 
a Catholic institution or parish will have a source of information and an 
opportunity to discuss specific problems of Catholic institutional operation. 


Remember the first Catholic Institution and Parish Clinic 
~ March 21, 22, 23, 24, 1960 
New York Trade Show Building, New York City 





Introducing . . . 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONAL 
PURCHASING SERVICE .. . 


For ALL Your Needs 


For SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, PARISHES, 
HOSPITALS, ORPHANAGES, SOCIETIES 
and other CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Conscientious purchasing is a serious and usually thank- 
less responsibility, often compounded by uncertainty over 
whether or not you are getting the best buy for your money. 


However, purchasing through Malloy and Associates 
provides you with the gratifying assurance that you are 
getting quality goods for the lowest prices obtainable. 


The mass buying power of the many Catholic institutions 
served by Malloy and Associates enables us to cut buying 
costs for each individual institution. From furniture to 
clothing, sporting equipment to linen, we supply only quality 
merchandise at considerable savings. 


While you may have cooperating sources for some of 
your needs, you will find Malloy the one cost-saving source 
for all your needs. 


All we ask is that you check prices with us on your next 
requisition. We think you will find that “our prices speak 
louder than words.” 


Partial List of 
Typical Goods Available 


Appliances Gymnasium Equipment Linens 

Clothing Housewares Luggage 

Food Service Janitorial & Maintenance Office Equip- 
Equipment Supplies ment 

Furniture Laundry Equipment & Prizes 

Supplies Sporting 

Paper School Furniture Goods 

Products School Uniforms 


Malloy and Associates, Inc. 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 


THE MARKET CENTER OF THE WORLD Chicago 54, Iilineis e WHitehall 4-4010 








Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 116) 


osition, willy nilly, it would be far mo 
sensible to close all our colleges and up; 
versities than our elementary schools, It; 
about as reasonable to skip element, 
schools in our educational set-up as it ist 
skip the purgative way in our spirity) 
development. Can one imagine the tg 
heavy structures that would be produg 
on such weak or non-existent foundation¢ 
There are several assumptions 
the proponents of “only high schog 
make. One of these assumptions is thy 
the public high school is more dange 
than the public elementary school, 
cording to them, it would seem to be mo 
materialistic, more immoral, that the pro 
lems are deeper and more extensive. By 
in reality, high school is the time for som 
reaping—that which has been sowed iy 
grammar school. As one sows, so shall on 
reap. One of the definite points which Oy 
Lord makes in the parable of the wha 
and the cockle is that before harvest 
(the flowering time) it is often very ha 
to tell the difference between the 
stalk and the bad stalk. That is why fe 
public grammar school is “apparentif 
less harmful but actually more dangerous. 
According to the stalk, one reaps the fruit 
Perhaps the most devastating drawback 
of the vnublic school is the amorality it 
gives rise to. Further, religion is divisive, 
therefore harmful. All views may be right, 
thus none is really wrong. With this in 
mind, we quote Professor Gilson: 


The only conceivable end of a State 
owned education is the State itself 
States themselves may not know it 
They may sincerely believe that noth 
ing is more foreign to their honest in 
tentions; yet to put it bluntly, the 
reason why a State may not want 
dren to be educated in view of God is 
that it wants them to be educated in 
view of itself. 
In so far as a prayer is allowed in some 
public schools, in so far as we nod ou 
heads ever so slightly to God in th 
Pledge of Allegiance, we are reminded of 
the words of Our Lord: 


This people honors me with their lips, 

but their heart is far from me; i 

But in vain do they worship me, ‘ 

teaching for doctrines precepts of mes 

(Mt. 15: 8-9). X 
But it will be objected that religion has 
place in the public school, that one’s bel 
in God is a private affair, that in ti 
matter, to each his own convictions. That 
is just the point—public education 
predicated on the principle that God is net 
necessary and therefore not important. 
At what age does one want the student to 
absorb this principle? 

The home cannot cove with this school 
situation. The Church, qua Church, 
meant to be primarily a congregation # 
worshippers, not a general agency fo 
education. That is why the Church did 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Now! 3 Slant-Needle Machines by SINGER 
..rmade in America by American craftsmen 


Zig-zag and straight-stitch models with interchangeable accessories ... ideal for classrooms 


aren 
ngerous. ’ : sen eee a oe sa . er 
he frit # New SLANT-NEEDLE Deluxe (#404)...finest straight- New SLANT-O-MATIC Special (#403) ... lets you 
rawbad'® stitching machine for every type of fabric from gossamer- _do straight stitching and a variety of zigzag and decorative 
seal light sheers to bulky coatings. Great variety of easy-to-use stitches. Comes with a set of ““FASHION* Discs” for addi- 
be right, @ attachments for supplementary work. tional decorative stitches. 

. this in 


oe 


a State 
e itself 
cnow it 
at noth 
onest in oa ; : 
the ae : Me | +» Needles, bobbins, other parts interchangeable - 
t God ks ; / » ~~ rNeeddie slants toward operator + Gear motor drive 
cated in i hs or 


The perfect series for classroom use! 
Fixed bobbin case + Easy-threading drop-in bobbin 


for no-stall stitching - Built-in threading chart on 
s g 

in som rs e "each machine + “On call” maintenance service + 
nod ou §” : ‘ 
| in the 


Simplest for school operation + Choice of space- 
inded tt ee , : } - saving desk cabinets - Rugged construction. 


sir lips, 
, 1-to-5 ratio 
s of men 


Classroom experience indicates a good ratio of zig- 
on has m0 ‘s a zag to straight-stitching machines is one to five. 
7 a os Students learn everything that a straight-stitching 
t in s ; 

ons. That . machine can do and have some experience on the 
cation is latest automatic zigzag equipment. 
30d isnot f= purpose machine ever made ... simplest to operate! To 
mportant. 
tudent to 


his school For details write to Singer Sewing Machine Co., 


hurch, : Special prices to schools. Education Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
gation 


oy #1 SINGER SEWING CENTERS G siscea vine chin co 


2) *A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


do buttonholes, decorative stitches, sew on buttons, blind- 
stitch hems without attachments, just “tune” the knob. 





J. W. EDWARDS, PUBLISHER, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


NEW PUBLICATION ANNOUNCEMENT 


ALPHABET FUN FOR GRADE ONE - One for each child. $1.00 each. 


Sister M. Corrine, I.H.M. 


ALPHABET HOUSE, Optional, one for each room 


Number wanted 


$4.00 each. 
Number wanted 


a a il etter etalk 


Address 


City 


Zone ___ State 


USE THIS CONVENIENT FORM WHEN ORDERING 





SCIENCE KIT 


simplifies elementary 
science teaching 

@ the original complete, portable 
laboratory with over 80 pieces of the 
finest quality apparatus. 

@ clear, easy-to-follow manuals for 
visual demonstration of scientific 
principles. 

Over 100,000 kits in use; recom- 
mended by 18 dioceses and arch- 
dioceses, 32 state Departments of 
nen, Science Text Publishers, 


ONLY $39.95 F.O.B. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Replecement Service 


Write for free circulars 


SCIENCE KIT, Inc. 


Box 69 + Tonawanda, N. Y. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC 
EVALUATION SCALES 


for Guiding Growth 
in Handwriting 


Here's the simple answer to your prob- 
lem of evaluating and grading your pupils’ 
writing, and for guiding growth in 
penmanship. New Zaner-Bloser Evalua- 
tion Scales illustrate comparetive samples 
of manuscript printing for grades 1 and 
2, and cursive writing for grades 3 
through 9. Separate scale for each 
grade is accordion-folded and individ- 
ually packaged. Complete instructions 
provided for evaluating and grading each 
student's handwriting. A real time and 
work saver for you. Order yours today. 


Single scales, any grade, ppd., ea. 45¢ 
Complete set, grades 1-9, ppd., $3.25 


Company 


Dept. C.E., 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 120) 


not establish general schooling until the 
growth of society necessitated it. From 
that time on, the Church has established 
schools to do the work for the Church 
that only the school can do. Schools are 
not the major work of the Church, but 
they are sine qua non in the present 
world. Again we turn to Professor Gilson; 


The bare fact is that, even where it 
survives, home education is no longer 
able to withstand alone the tremendous 
demoralizing pressure to which our 
children are now being submitted, 
Many pees. who clearly realize this 
peril, desire the help of a truly Christian 
school in the task of educating their 
children, but the liberal State does not 
seem to feel the same need. 


Home and school must be in complete 
harmony on all the basic values of life, 
The earlier the age of the child, the more 
harmonious must be this relationship. The 
more tender the shoot, the more controlled 
the environment. 

Our Lord has warned: “Unless you tum 
and become like’ little children, you will 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. 18: 3). When we have them as 
“little children” to start with, why should 
we let them get out of our hands for 8 
years and then have to re-turn them to 
what they originally were? Why not take 
them “as little children” in our Lord's 
meaning of the phrase, for they are that 
in the first grade, and in a way that they 
will not be if we start merely in high 
school? It is easier to keep them “tittle 
children” than to re-turn them to that 
state. 

To give up our wide spread of grammar 
school education would be a major dis- 
aster to the Church in America. Our high 
school education would be an education 
built on sand, not on rock. 

Rev. HERMAN L. Heme 
St. Joseph’s Church, New York 28, N. Y. 


Uncensored Account of 
Religion in Russia 


Editor: 


Realizing how easy it is for teachers to 
overlook the publication of an individual 
pamphlet, you doubtlessly will want them 
alerted to Father Leopold Braun’s Reli- 
gion in Russia, An Uncensored Account. 

Because of the mind-conditioning 
trends of the secular press reports prepat- 
ing the public for Khrushchev’s unwel- 
come visit, perhaps this St. Anthony Guild 
Press publication could serve as an eye- 
opener to counteract at least some of the 
Kremlin wiles to which this country is 
about to be subjected. 

The booklet contains needed informa- 
tion nowhere else available to help com- 
bat the apathy and complacency men- 
tioned at the recent World Sodality 
Congress. Rosert LyND 
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Think how effective you can make classes in music, dramat- 
ics, languages, speech, reading . . . with an RCA Victor 
Stereo Cartridge Tape Recorder. It records and plays with 
the fabulous fidelity of stereo or monaural tape. There’s 
no fussy tape threading; cartridges just snap in and play. 


The RCA Victor Portable Stereophonic “Victrola” plays 
music or the spoken word with remarkable realism. ‘‘Lift- 
away”’ speaker lid with second speaker slips off in an instant. 
4-speed manual changer is easy to use; dual amplifier saves 
space; featherweight tone arm and stereo pickup give excel- 
lent frequency response. 


The RCA Victor Marquis AM-FM Radio brings all the inter- 
est of educational broadcasts right into classes. Built-in 
antennas pull in powerful signal reproduced with perfect 
balance by exclusive ‘Golden Throat” Tone System. Uni- 
tized FM tuner has exceptional sensitivity, cuts signal drift. 


For more information on these and other RCA electronic 
products, just send the coupon. 


October 1959 


ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES 
EDUCATION 

a THROUGH 
~) ELECTRONICS 


Educational Services, Dept.31 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden 2, New Jersey 


Please send me complete 
RCA Aids to Education catalog! 


Zone State. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
Educational Services 
Camden 2, New Jersey 





A Tree Is Born 
a USDA Film 


A Tree Is Born, a motion picture in 
16mm color from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is a new teaching film for 
botany classes released this past summer 
by United World Films. 

The 29-minute subject presents the 
techniques being used by research scien- 
tists of the U. S. Forestry Service to pro- 


duce hybrid pines through controlled pol- 
lination. 

Time-lapse photography produced one 
frame at a time at regular intervals over 
many weeks shows the natural opening of 
a pine cone and the scattering of seeds. 

The process of germination is similarly 
shown in the detail possible only with 
special photographic process and then 
the growth of the seedling is seen as it 


you get excellent picture projection 
with Da-Lite’s Wonder-lite® LENTICULAR! 


Daytime slide and movie showings can 


be hampered by inability to darken a 
room—but not with the new Da-Lite 
Lenticular projection screen surface. 


You get bright pictures—outstanding 
color reproduction—under all conditions. 


Ideal for wider viewing angles, too, 
without eye fatigue. Non-scratching, 
washable vinyl surface assures years of 
service. Available in portable 
tripod and wall models. 


Write for literature and name of 
Da-Lite Franchised AV dealer 
in your area for a demonstration 
... and details on full line of 
Da-Lite Vidiomaster Screens. 


“The Standard By Which 
All Others Are Judged” 


Da-Lite” 


SCREEN 
COMPANY, INC. 
Warsaw, Indiana 


“Serving Industry and Education for half a Century!" 


evolves into a sturdy plant. 

For information regarding the public 
use of this new film address United World 
Films, Inc. (Government Department), 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N.Y. 

A-V 9 


Califone Modular Design 
Language Laboratory Consoles 


Flexible and positive control of student 
learning activities are offered teacher 
through Califone Corporation’s Master 
Control Console for language laboratory 
teaching. 


The versatile unit includes tape record- 
ing and playback equipment and switches 
to permit the teacher to listen to and 
privately converse with any pupil in the 
room, to record individual student activi- 
ties, or to supply any desired Master pro- 
gram. 

For further information write Califone 
Corporation, 1020 North LaBrea Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. A-V 10 


Brighter Pictures 
With New Projection Lamp 


Westinghouse showed a new concept 
in light sources for motion picture and 
slide projectors at the NAVA exhibit this 
summer. 

The newly designed projector lamp, 
which has an intensified controlled beam, 
has significant advantages over prior type 
projection lamps. Brighter pictures are 
thrown in the screen. The company states 
that its intensified controlled beam lamp 
will produce about the same screen lu- 
mens as a conventional type lamp while 
using about one-fourth the wattage. 

Another new projection lamp for slide 
and movie projectors, one with its’ own 
reflector sealed right into the bulb, made 
its appearance at the same NAVA exhibit. 
This one is known as the proximity reflec- 
tor lamp. It produces up to 20 percent 
more screen brightness than ordinary 
lamps. A-V ll 
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WONT STAIN 


‘ecord- 
vitches 
‘o and 
in the 
activi- 
er pro- 


alifone 
Ave., 
-V 10 


» 


~et | HeyWoodite Won't Stain—Won't Burn—Won't Break 


bit this 
For free catalog, 


— This dramatic demonstration proves that HeyWoodite’s non-porous write: 


beam, surface has positive stain resistance. Molded under extreme heat 
or type and pressure, HeyWoodite has the same strength, the same high 
— density and color throughout. Surfaces and edges have permanent 
y states 


n lamp smoothness and uniformity. A 
abi. ee 


lu- 

hi Because HeyWoodite is virtually indestructible, it saves your school HEYWOOD: 
e. system substantial sums in maintenance year after year. Available i WAKEFIELD ( 
or slide in chair seats and backs, desk tops and tablet arms, HeyWoodite au WW 
its own : ° : . ° oe 4s : 

. mae solid plastic with TrimLine lifetime chrome frames is your EST 1826 


exhibit soundest investment for long run economy. ae eee 
vellaal School Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan 


“= | Entirely Eliminates Refinishing Costs 
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New Nystrom Catalog 


Maps, globes, charts, and models are 
pictured and described in the 1959-1960 
catalog issued by A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
Chicago 18, IIl. 

Included are particulars about “Fun 
with the Globe” self directing and self- 
testing globe-reading activity cards. 

SS&E 5 


Economical Photocopy Machine 


Completely self-contained, this photo- 


GAYLORD Book 


Plus Full Book-Life 


Keeps edges neater and stronger — 
gives longer wear without added 
bulk. Extra heavy 1/2 point (.0015”) 
Mylar* combined with a Kraft paper 
liner to provide added strength. 
Edge binding not required. And only 
six sizes needed for regular books 


ranging from 7¥e” through 16”. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 


% 





supplies 


News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Extra Protection where it counts 


with 1% point Mylar™ 





library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


copy machine offers a copy surface up to 
11” x 15”. It sells for $85. The same 
model, electrically driven, is $105. 

The maker states that the synchro- 
meshed processor assures the operator 
a smooth, trouble-free performance. The 
curved surface printer has a positive con- 
tact, ring tension, canvas cover. 

It can be used for all copying, includ- 
ing bound books. The copies produced 
are sharp clear black and white and per- 
manent, it is claimed. 

More information may be had from 


Jacket Covers 





Beauty 








































General Photo Products Co., Inc., Chat. 
ham, N.J. SS&E 6 







Teaching Sets for the Flannel Board 






Ten new teaching sets for use on the 
flannel board have been introduced by 
Jacronda Mfg. Co,, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

Included are sets for arithmetic, lap 
guage, arts, and science from kinder 
garten to grade 12. 

All of these teaching aids are listed 
and described in a new full color catalog 
Found in it is the company’s complete 
assortment of Instructo Flannel Boards 
and felt cut-outs, new magnetic visual 
aids, and more. SS&E 7 
























Adjustable Lectern 





The full adjustability of a new lectem 
will interest schools that have need of 
one for the auditorium. Called the Lincoln 
model, it is available in choice of walnut, 
mahogany, Korina or oak. 












Gaylord Book Jacket Cover. | 
Note double thick, pre-folded bottom edge. Top is 
easily, quickly folded to conform to jacket. 


Send for illustrated folder 
containing complete information. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 











This lectern extends from 45” to 51”. 
The reading surface is 21"/.” wide and 
18” deep. The gallery height is 3”. 

The maker of this and a complete line 
of lecterns is the Du Quaine Lectem 
Mfg. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. SS&E 8 










Greater Electrical Output for 
School Science Labs 






Two advanced models have been added 
to the line of electrical power supply 
units manufactured by the Buck Engi- 
neering Company. 

Models 190 and 191 are designed pri- 
marily for more advanced science 
electronic experiments and are particu- 

(Continued on page 175) 
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Plymouth Teaching Aids! 
The Famous Plymouth 


PUPILS’ DESK CHART 


$3.25 per dozen—$26.49 per 100 
Letter Cards in Boxes—$2.98 per dozen 
Number Cards in Boxes—$2.98 per dozen 





FRACTION-PERCENTAGE 
FLASH CARDS 


On one side of the card is the fraction, on the opposite side is the 
percentage. The teacher may either flash the side which shows the 
percentage, 66!/2% for instance, and require the pupil to give the fraction 
1/2, or vice versa. 


















(Especially for 
Slow Learners) The side of the card toward the teacher in each case shows the answer 


oi while the card is being fleshed. 





- lectern 
Fraction-Percentage Flash Cards. 39 cards, 4'/2 K 6'/2, in a box 

ned PERFO SEAT WORK oles 

Lincoln Used with ordinary practice paper 7!/2 X 8”. Each a6 pupil set. May be used over and Dh cor . 

walnut, over. Written answers do not show through perforations. Each paper may be used to 


receive four complete sets of answers. 
Grde1A-2B How Many? R949..89¢ Grade 2B-2A Easy Riddles R597. .89¢ 
Grade 1A-2B Little Questions Ro48. _ 3s The Right Class R972. ..89¢ 


POR eee eee eee ee eee eee eeneeee 


Gr 
Grade 2B-2A Making Words R951.. Grade 3C Practice Problems 


es mesnecccdcggnecetecedeoue 89¢ (Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 
Grade 2B-2A Whatam!? R956...89¢ Minimum order $2.00—No CO. 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 































foun B104. Inventory test of 100 addition facts separately, 10¢ 
' each, 89¢ a dozen. (Order at least one key.) 
04K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial 
index references, 10¢ each, three for 25¢. 
Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facts separately, 
10¢ each, 89¢adozen. (Order also, at least one key.) 
B108K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial 
indéx references, 10¢ each three for 25¢. 
Inventory test of the 100 multiplication facts separately, 


ry; 
> 
; 
. 
: 
. 























yond 10c each, 89¢ a dozen. (Order, also, at least one key.) 
- B112K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
ee references, 10¢ each, three for 25¢. 
B123. Inventory test of the 90 division facts separately, 10¢ 
each, 89¢ adozen. (Order, also, at least one key. 
B123K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
references, 10¢ each, three for 25¢. Manual on diagnostic use 
to 51” owe an tests included with each purchase of any of the 
: edove units. 
ide and 89¢ PER DOZEN—MINIMUM ORDER 2 DOZEN OF 
3”. ANY COMBINATION, 
slete line A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory tests is in- 
Lectin cluded with each purchase of any of the above units. 
e 
9 
SS&E 8 TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 
In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelop 
for Sent Vien, » icevy dark baper, 8” X 8”, gh ym for onsting cards bearing pupils’ names (Blank 
cards inc! . Tota compartments. Usable in large or small classrooms. 
(Bin supply of cards included with om unit. A total space for 144 name places. Extra cards 2 for 5¢ 
ue, Bult, or ite). 
en added 
r supply ONLY $1.00 postpaid 
ck Engi- $10.98 per doz.—plus postage—no C.O.D.’s 
é Without Acetate Cover 60c each—$6.75 per dozen 
gned pr- Send 10c for Complete Catalogue of New Teaching Aids—ADD POSTAGE ON ALL ORDERS 
nce 
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IT’S YOUR PERSONALITY 


10th-grade book of 
THE INSIGHT SERIES 


This second book in the series seeks to develop within the student in- 
sight into his own personality and into his relations with others. Like 
the earlier volumes of the group guidance Insight program, problems of 
adolescent development are frankly and realistically considered. An 
informal style has been followed throughout, and the reading level has 
been adjusted to the high school student’s vocabulary. 


Available now: IT’S YOUR EDUCATION (grade 9) 


IT’S YOUR LIFE 


(grade 11) 


A Teacher’s Handbook available for each tert 


Each Handbook is a distinct contribution: 
Part I, for in-service training, orients the in- 
structor to group guidance and homeroom pro- 
cedures. The discussion of the problems of 
modern guidance, the plan of the Insight series, 
the philosophy of group guidance, hints on or- 


ganizing a high school guidance program are all 
here. 


Part II helps the teacher develop confidence in 
his ability to conduct an effective group discus- 
sion and offers practical teaching suggestions 
for making the most of each chapter of the text. 
It outlines the purpose of the chapter, tech- 
niques involved in preparing for and teaching 
the chapter, related guidance activities which 
can be employed to supplement class activities, 
and sources of information for the teacher. 


The authors for each book of the series include: Dr. James J. Cribbin, 
formerly of Fordham University; Brother Philip Harris, 0.S.F., Di- 
rector of Student Personnel, Saint Francis College, Brooklyn, New 
York; and William J. McMahon, M.S., Guidance Director, Cardinal 
Hayes High School, New York City, in cooperation with Sister Bar- 
bara, S.C., Community Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Sisters of 


Charity, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


fH} HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY — New York 17 
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SACRIFICES FOR 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


THE ANNUAL MARCH of thousands of graduates from 
our schools is an inspiring spectacle. His mere pres- 
ence at a graduating exercise gives the Catholic who 
bears the burden of Catholic education a heartfelt 
feeling of satisfaction that the young men and women 
are receiving 12 or 16 years of schooling within Cath- 
olic institutions. An editorial writer in America 
(6/13/59) feels that the graduates themselves should 
indulge in some reflection on the sacrifices of their 
parents and friends in making their own education 
possible. The graduates setting forth from school 
cannot but give thought to the measures that may be 
necessary to provide their own children in turn with a 
Christian education. Our writer in America gives them 
something to think about. “If a Catholic education is 
to be made available for the children of the coming 
generation, today’s graduates will have to make even 
more heroic sacrifices to pay for it than did their par- 
ents... .Let us see why. The rising costs of construction 
and teachers’ salaries has steadily pushed skyward the 
nation’s total school bill. The public school bill for 
1958-1959 was an estimated $14.4 billion—an increase 
of nearly ten per cent over the preceding year.” It is 
estimated that the same bill for 1965 will be $20 bil- 
lion; for 1975, $30 billion. “Catholic citizens and tax- 
payers will of course have to carry a full share of this 
load.” 

The factors that make a marked increase in the cost 
of Catholic education inevitable are an open book that 
everyone may read. First is the greater proportion of 
salaried lay teachers going each year into our schools. 
In a period of 13 years (1946-1959) the number of lay 
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teachers in Catholic elementary and secondary schools 
went from 6,520 to 31,106. The second factor is the 
rapid increase in the Catholic school population during 
the past 20 years, from 2.5 million to 5.2 million. The 
third factor is the increased cost of school construction; 
since the end of World War II an estimated $2 billion 
has been put into the construction of Catholic schools. 
It is worthy of note that the system, vast as it is, takes 
care of only about 55 per cent of the Catholic children 
of elementary school age, and less than 25 per cent of 
those Catholic children in the high-school age-bracket. 
September 1959 saw the turning away of hundreds of 
thousands of Catholic youngsters because there was 
no room for them in existing schools. This condition 
will continue; the cold hard fact is that we cannot pro- 
vide for a larger proportion of our students unless new 
sources of revenue are found. Present financial support 
is inadequate to provide for desperately needed expan- 
sion. “To build and operate new schools every member 
of a parish will have to assume a share of responsibil- 
ity. Well-to-do parishes will have to pool resources 
with poorer neighbors. Dioceses will have to work 
closely together.” 

We have nothing but admiration for young Catholic 
couples who have stinted themselves to measure up to 
the startling school budgets imposed upon them by 
hard-pressed pastors in rapidly growing suburban 
parishes. Many have denied themselves a vacation or 
planned improvements at their own home that they 
may make an adequate contribution to a new school— 
or even to the maintenance of an old one. The Catholic 
school system of today is a monument to the faith and 
sacrifice of our forbears in the faith. The present gener- 
ation must pick up the gauntlet thrown down to them. 


BRITISH GRANTS FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Tue BRITISH GOVERNMENT has increased its grant to 
church schools. The surprise agreement in the House 
of Commons occurred in early July. The Education 
Minister said the Catholics were not getting all that 
they wanted, but they have accepted an offer to raise 
from 50 to 75 per cent the government aid for im- 
proving or replacing existing schools and for building 
secondary schools where necessary for continuing the 
education of children attending existing Catholic pri- 
mary (up to age 11) schools. Catholics had asked that 
the government pay 75 per cent of the cost of all new 
schools which they considered needed, but the Educa- 
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tion Minister stressed that the settlement will give aid 
for new secondary schools only if needed to match 
existing primary schools. Grants are unavailable for 
new secondary schools unless “matched.” To allay the 
fear of opponents of the grant, the Education Minister 
assured members of non-Anglican Protestant churches 
which do not have their own schools that he would 
use his powers to control “very carefully” the use made 
of new grants. He added that he hoped this assurance 
would help reduce the anxieties of opponents to the 
grant. 

It is estimated that the new proposals will cost the 
government $112 million over the next 20 years. About 
one half of this will go to Catholic schools. If a gen- 
eral election takes place in October as forecast this 
may be the last act passed by the present government 
of Prime Minister Harold MacMillan. 

England and Wales have 5,514 church schools in the 
national system, including 1,926 Catholic schools. The 
rest are mostly Anglican. Together these schools train 
about one million pupils—about one-seventh of the 
school population. 

A Baptist spokesman was not well pleased; he said 
he regretted the settlement which “is really a sur- 
render to Roman Catholic pressure.” Both Catholics 
and Anglicans welcomed the settlement. 

In previous statements, Catholic officials have 
pointed out that Catholics pay their taxes like other 
citizens contributing to the public funds available for 
education and other social services in Britain. There- 
fore, they feel they have the right to ask that their 
schools be supported entirely from public funds. Apart 
from religious instruction, Catholic schools are sub- 
ject to the same standards, inspections, and require- 
ments as all other British schools. 

Reading this story of the support of religious educa- 
tion in Britain, the mind of every Catholic in America 
goes back to the words of Cardinal Hayes of happy 
memory: “Why can the United States refuse to support 
religious schools? It is done in England, in Canada, in 
Germany. Why not here?” 


IVY EDUCATION FOR $5 


A WRITER ON EDUCATION in Newsweek (8/17/59) tells 
of a way to go to Harvard for five dollars. After send- 
ing in your fee you need only flip on your TV, if you 
live within range of Boston’s educational station 
WGBH. Since 1948, 125 colleges and universities have 
gone on the air with credit courses. Harvard is the 
first of the Ivy League schools to offer credit courses 
on TV. They are two weekly telecasts of two history 
courses by topranking Professors Robert G. Albion and 
Crane Brinton. Students as far away as western Massa- 
chusetts “may work toward an Adjunct in Arts degree 
by attending some six classroom sessions each semester 
and passing a final examination.” New York University 
has a fee of $105 for its Sunrise Semester; the fee at 
Harvard is a trifling $5. 

Director Reginald Phelps felt that the only problem 


facing the innovators was whether the faculty would 
approve of it. “They all did.” Other Ivy schools may 
be slow to follow the example. A spokesman at Yale 
claims that “our faculty is so fully engaged with its 
regular duties that it would have no time for tele. 
vision courses.” The progress of educational television 
has been phenomenal. Successful participation de. 
mands prudence; the required expenditure is great and 
the way is hard. Many will watch the Harvard project 
with interest. 


ABOUT SCHOLARSHIPS 


FAILURE OF THE STATE to provide scholarship oppor- 
tunity or other financial aid open to students at private 
colleges makes mockery of our boasted American free. 
dom, said Sister Hildegarde Marie, president of the 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey, 
in her annual report to the board of trustees. After 
pointing out the great disparity between tuition 
charges at tax-supported and at private institutions, 
Sister Hildegarde said that “every effort should be 
made to avoid increasing that disparity still further if 
the American ideal of freedom of educational oppor- 
tunity is not to be an illusion. 

“It is a well-known fact that many parents whose 
sons and daughters attend tax-supported institutions 
are equally as capable of paying tuition costs as are 
parents of students attending private colleges.” The 
speaker next made mention of the fact that the stu- 
dent’s choice of private colleges, especially church- 
related colleges, is based on principle. She declared it 
“incredible” that in New Jersey “no legislation has 
yet been adopted to provide scholarships with freedom 
of choice of institutions, in order that equity and dis- 
tributive justice may exist in provisions adopted by the 
state for the education of its people.” 

Increased appropriations for facilities for public 
higher education, Sister Hildegarde Marie declared, 
“should invariably be accompanied by increased schol- 
arship opportunity or other financial aid for children 
of taxpayers who prefer to have their sons and daugh- 
ters attend church-related or other private institutions.” 

We thank the College Newsletter (June 1959) 
NCEA, for this record of the pointed remarks of Sister 
Hildegarde Marie. 


Coming Soon in The Catholic Educator 


SOFT-COVERED CULTURE:— 
The Paperback in High School 


by Mr. James Sanders, S. J. 


Many English teachers will be interested to read this report 
of a highly successfu! English literature program composed 
solely of paperback volumes. Mister Sanders explains how 
the program was organized, its scope and objectives, and even 
lists the bibliography of titles assigned to each year of the 
high school over a one-year period. The “poorer” reader is 
not neglected. He also demonstrates that the ubiquitous 
paperback can play an equally vital role in language and 
history courses. 
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OPPor- § [x SEPTEMBER 1957 the Fund for the Republic initiated 
private § its project on Religion in a Democratic Society. Eight 
n free § consultants were appointed and have met regularly. 
of the} From time to time this group has issued valuable 
Jersey, } brochures about the place of religion in a free society. 
After One of the finest and most valuable of these brochures 
tuition is that entitled “Religion and the Schools” issued in 
‘utions, | May 1959. Containing four essays on the place of the 
uld be parochial school in American society and the place of 
rther if § religion in the public school this study presents in an 
Oppo § admirable way an outline of the profound complexities 
involved in the problem of the place of religion in 


whose American education. 
tutions f The case of the Catholic parent for aid to parochial 
as ‘are } schools is written by William Gorman, former Asso- 
s.” The } ciate Director, Institute for Philosophical Research; 
he stu- § the problems of cultural pluralism are explored by 
church- F. Ernest Johnson of the National Council of Churches 
lared it § of Christ and the viewpoint of an agnostic is presented 
on has } by Professor Robert Lekachman of Barnard College. 
reedom The case against aid to parochial schools and against 
ns a inclusion of religion in public education is presented 
y the 


by Rabbi Robert Gordis of the Jewish Theological 
_ | Seminary of America. By request of the editors of The 
public | Catholic Educator the last of these papers will here 
a be submitted to a critical analysis. 
schol- 


children | Arguments Presented But Not Met 
-daugh- 


ational It is always a difficult task to suggest that a writer 
. 1959) has not confronted the complex problems to which he 
of Sister has addressed himself. The task is more difficult when 
the writer has confessed the complexity of the prob- 
lems at hand and has written with great deference 
to the wisdom of others. But it must be stated that 
Rabbi Gordis has presented the arguments of religion- 
ists in America but has not met them. It may be that 
his assumed major premises have made his conclusions 
inevitable; in any event it will be profitable to examine 
the assumptions which Rabbi Gordis has made in his 
essay entitled “Education for a Nation of Nations.” 
Rabbi Gordis assumes as almost his central principle 
that the First Amendment’s prohibition of the estab- 
lishment of religion and its guarantee of religious lib- 
erty has protected America from the “divisiveness of 
sectarian strife” and has contributed to “the vitality of 
tligion as a whole.” In the view of Rabbi Gordis re- 
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: «| Catholic Schools and Public Funds 
An Analysis of Rabbi Gordis’ Essay 


ligion in America “has attained a position of influence 
and prestige outstripping by far its status in lands 
where the alliance of church and state is the norm.” 
Religion in America, the author continues, “has at- 
tained to a position without parallel anywhere else 
in the world.” 

This sort of gratuitous assumption and assertion runs 
throughout Rabbi Gordis’ essay. Europe, he goes on, 
lacks the “renewed interest in or favorable attitude 
toward religion” which Rabbi Gordis sees in the 
American people. 


All of this, we are told, has been encouraged by the 
First Amendment and by the ideal and unique Church- 
State arrangement enjoyed in America. The basic dif- 
ficulty with all these suppositions is that America to- 
day is no longer a religiously homogenized nation as 
it was until recently. Today all religions are minorities, 
all are conspiracies competing to win friends among 
the nearly 100 million persons who are religiously un- 
committed or who are committed only to a vague non- 
sectarian, post-Protestant Christianity. 


It will not do therefore to say that the First Amend- 
ment has provided the machinery of reconciliation and 
harmony and that the “no-aid to-all-religions” interpre- 
tation of the Everson and McCollum opinions provides 
the traditional and magic formula for peace between 
government and religion. The basic problem is that 
millions of parents do not agree that either the First 
Amendment or the Supreme Court can dictate to them 
what type of schools they can be offered for their chil- 
dren. The fundamental question, as Rabbi Gordis con- 
cedes, is the validity of the claim by religious parents 
that they have a right to a religious orientation in the 
education of their children. How valid is the claim 
of Catholic and other parents who have created their 
own schools and what is to be done about the insistent 





Father Drinan is dean of the Boston College 
Law School and an active member of the 
American Bar Association, the American Law 
Institute, the District of Columbia, Boston, 
and Massachusetts Bar Associations. Father 
Drinan is contributing editor to America. 





demands by parents that the public schools reflect a 
religious orientation? Let us examine Rabbi Gordis’ 
discussion of these two complex problems. 


Aid for Parochial Schools 


Rabbi Gordis concedes that the opening of Congress 
with prayer and reference to the Deity in Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamations are so slight “as not to constitute a 
major infraction of the principle of separation.” It is, 
however, distressing to have “the swearing in of Gov- 
ernment officials on the Bible or its use in court oaths” 
bracketed with those Church-State practices which the 
author allows on the principle: “de minimis non curat 
lex.” The basic assumption of a court oath is, of course, 
that the witness calls upon God to attest to the truth 
of his answer and that, if he then tells a lie, his act 
carries with it the double immorality of telling a false- 
hood and violating an oath. The civil law has made this 
action the crime of perjury. One hopes that Rabbi 
Gordis does not intend by implication to underestimate 
or condemn the gravity of the gravamen of the crime 
of perjury. 

Rabbi Gordis also concedes that chaplaincies in the 
armed services and in prisons as well as tax-exemption 
for churches and religious schools are “justifiable or at 
least. . .reconciliable with the traditional American 
doctrine of separation of church and state.” 





Playing the “autoharp” is Sister Antoinette Zito, 
music instructor. This instrument was 

introduced at a three-day music workshop at 

Mary Help of Christians Teacher Training School, 
Paterson, N. J., by Mrs. Jean Decker, 

Harrison, music consultant of the American Book Co., 
who conducted the workshop which was attended 

by sixty Sisters. 





These concessions seem to be the limit of what 
Rabbi Gordis will allow. How he can logically allow 
even these—especially tax-exemption—does not appear. 
Our author is as firmly opposed to any aid for Church- 
related schools as he is enthusiastic about the assumed 
role of the public school to promote national unity. In 
fact, Rabbi Gordis’ assumption that the public school 
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has “created the basis for American unity and loyalty 
seems to account for his firm opposition to any aid for 
non-public schools in a land which is for Rabbi Gordis 
in Walt Whitman’s words “a nation of nations, a people 
of peoples.” 
After outlining the familiar argument made by Cath. 
olics and other religionists that parents have a right to 
control the education of their children Rabbi Gordis 
rightfully insists that both parents and the state have 
concurrent obligations to prepare children for life. The 
state can and must provide schools to provide for the 
“transmission of group values which society regards as 
essential for its survival and unity.” If some parents 
“secede from the collective enterprise” they are free 
to do so yet “they have no right to claim the help of 
the state.” Parochial schools do not deserve aid be. 
cause while they are not completely private institutions 
they are non-public voluntary organizations like “fam. 
ily guidance agencies, specialized museums. . .and 
musical organizations like the New York Philharmonic, 
The obvious factor overlooked here is that the state 
compels attendance at either a public or other school. 
How can parochial schools be called “voluntary” when 
children are compelled to attend some school? 
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The Place of the Parochial School 


Rabbi Gordis does not explicitly commit himself on 
the advisability of the 1947 Everson decision which al- 
lowed bus ride legislation by the states nor on the 19% 
Cochran ruling which sustained free texts for parochial] 
school children. But the tenor of the author’s thought 
would seem to repudiate these decisions. One gets the 
impression that if aid to parochial schools is to be so 
parsimonious and grudging such a policy is followed 
because parochial schools are not to be overly em 
couraged and in fact that they are almost a necessary 
evil. 

After a careful re-reading of Rabbi Gordis’ rejection 
of the validity of the claim for funds for parochial 
schools one can only conclude that he considers the 
parochial school as a less desirable institution than the 
public school. Public schools are glorified as inherently 
democratic schools—as institutions “which have con 
tributed to the character-building of at least four gen 
erations of Americans with gratifying success.” Private 
or parochial schools receive little praise and any aid 
to them is especially to be deplored if such aid would 
weaken the public school. 

This attitude is, of course, not a rare one in Ameri 
can educational circles. Professor John Childs of Co 
lumbia University sometime ago recommended that 
every American child be required to spend at least 
four years of his education in a public school and other 
educators have taken a dim view of the separateness 
or alleged divisiveness of parochial schools. 

Rabbi Gordis apparently believes that not only 
America but every nation must rely on a public 
common school to create sufficient patriotism in the 
citizens of tomorrow. After citing the figures showing 
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Holland’s educational pattern of three school systems 
(Catholic, Protestant and secular) Rabbi Gordis direly 
predicts that Holland will have difficulties very shortly 
in preserving its national “togetherness.” One need 
hardly point out that our national unity is no less a 
concern of the parochial school than the public. 









Denies Problem Has a Solution 





Rabbi Gordis’ solution to the problem of parochial 
schools seems to be therefore the denial that the prob- 
lem has any solution. He is content with things as they 
are and offers no reply to the requests of the parents 
of five million Catholic children in parochial schools. 
The profound problems involved in this continued de- 
nial are not discussed. One of the most difficult of 
these problems is the fact that parochial schools—es- 
pecially on the secondary level—will almost inevitably 
eventually become inferior to state-supported schools. 
Can America allow every eighth child to run in the 
risk of an inferior education because the child attends 
a sectarian school? 

Rabbi Gordis recommends that tax exemption 
should be continued for Church-related schools and 
asserts that this provides a “middle-way” which in his 
view is the best way for a free society. To state that 
America has supplied a “middle-way” for parochial 
schools is simply misleading and erroneous; the only 
aid given to parochial schools is tax-exemption—an aid 
which could not be denied to Church-related schools 
so long as it is granted to other private educational in- 
stitutions. 

Before concluding this all too brief attempt to ana- 
lyze the assumptions and prepossessions which under- 
lie the treatment of parochial schools by Rabbi Gordis 
one must say that the basic assumption from which all 
else seems to derive is the notion that the state can and 
must “use” the schools to foster the unity of its people. 
The public school is the indispensable unifying force 
in America. Other schools are only tolerated. If this 
conclusion seems too strong how can one otherwise 
explain this statement of Rabbi Gordis: “One can 
scarcely expect American society to help underwrite 
the cost of parochial education, the merits of which 
may be freely granted, but one of the results of which 
may well be the destruction of the public-school sys- 
tem.”? How otherwise, furthermore, can there be an 
explanation for Rabbi Gordis’ strange and cryptic 
waming: “The extraordinary success achieved by Cath- 
dlics in America in establishing their educational sys- 
tem suggests the need of a special self-restraint that 
camot perhaps be logically justified but is a very real 
necessity nonetheless.”? 
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Religion in Public Schools 


The teaching of religion or even the presentation of 
moral and spiritual values in public schools involves 
ublic } me of the knottiest problems confronting education 
n in the in America today. The public schools, Rabbi Gordis 
showing] states, were once “in fact, if not in law, Protestant in- 
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stitutions.” Today the public schools confront the prob- 
lem of the “widespread ‘religious illiteracy’ of our day.” 
How to solve it is the problem to which Rabbi Gordis 
devotes seven pages—once again marred by generali- 
ties of debatable validity. 

Three attempts have been made to insert moral con- 
tent into the curriculum of the public schools: (1) the 
system of released or dismissed time, (2) the adoption 
of a code of moral and spiritual values and (3) the 
presentation of religion on an objective basis. For rea- 
sons which do not appear, Rabbi Gordis has not dis- 
cussed the first two of these but only the third. And 
concerning this third form of religious education he 
seems to have little hope. 

The author is of course aware of the seriousness of 
the problem facing educators in a post-Protestant, re- ° 
ligion-free common school. As he puts it, “To ignore 
the religious life of the community means to create a 
vast lacuna in the children’s understanding of the so- 
ciety in which they live and function.” Yet the fear 
that teaching about religion might lead to the teaching 
of religion leads Rabbi Gordis to a virtual rejection of 
religious instruction on an objective basis—except pos- 
sibly on the college level. The elementary school seems 
to pose no problem since, we are told, that “it is gen- 
erally recognized that there are many pitfalls and few 
advantages in undertaking the teaching of religion in 
the elementary school.” For several reasons “most 
Americans” have been persuaded “that religion does 
not belong in the curriculum of the elementary school.” 
On the other hand most Americans, the author fails to 
point out, also expect that character formation will be 
given in the public school. Can this be done without 
religious values? This is the central problem on which 
this essay gives little light. 

While the author suggests that further study and ex- 
perimentation be made of the objective teaching of 
religion his mind seems definitely to be hostile to the _ 
one form of religious education which he has consid- 
ered. Generalizing again he states that “the objective 
presentation of religious beliefs and practices. 
would seem to many, if not to most, religiously minded 
people to be highly objectionable.” The churches are 
warned in solemn terms that if teaching about religion 
“were successfully introduced into the public high 
schools. . .it might prove a Pyrrhic victory for the 
cause of religion.” 


Re-Consigns Religion to Home and Church 


Rabbi Gordis concludes his treatment of the place 
of religion in education by re-consigning it to the home 
and the church. In fact he feels that “much of the im- 
petus for introducing religion into the curriculum and 
the extra-curriculum program of the public school in 
our day stems from a sense of frustration felt by many 
teachers of religion.” He accuses these “religious lead- 
ers and institutions” of seeking “the help of the state to 
achieve their purpose.” Such an indictment misses, of 
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By SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD 


In 1958 the National Defense Education Act set up 
a program of federal loans to aid needy students in 
financing their college education. 

Among the provisions of this law was one which 
which required any student applying for such a loan 
to take a simple oath of allegiance to the United States 
and to sign a formal affidavit to the effect that he was 
not a member of any subversive organization seeking 
the violent overthrow of our government. 


Minor National Controversy 


The law was scarcely in effect before protests were 
raised against these provisions, protests which multi- 
plied until the issue became a minor national contro- 
versy. Several distinguished colleges and universities 
have publicly withdrawn from participation in the 
loan program because they found the oath and affidavit 
provisions odious and considered them an abridgment 
of academic freedom. 

This year an unsuccessful attempt was made in the 
Senate to delete these provisions from the law. 

I support the removal of the non-communist affi- 
davit; but I am completely opposed to any attempt to 
remove the oath of allegiance requirement. 

I agree that there is something repugnant about 
asking young men and women, whose loyalty has 
never been questioned, to execute formal affidavits to 
the effect that they are not traitors or subversives. I 
believe that convincing arguments can be made that 
this affidavit establishes vague criteria of loyalty, that 
it is of doubtful constitutionality, and that it is dis- 
criminatory in that it singles out persons in education 
by requiring them to sign affidavits not required of 
other Americans who receive government loans or 
subsidies. 

However, the loyalty oath itself, which is merely a 


Senator Dodd of Connecticut was elected to 
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chairman of the Internal Security Sub-com- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee, he is a 
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Student Loyalty Oath— Yes! 













simple oath of allegiance to our Constitution, oug 
not to be repugnant to anyone. 

I cannot see that it is an abridgment of academy 
freedom, or that it is offensive in any way, to require 
person who is applying for a loan from his governme 
to pledge allegiance to that government, as I beliey 


the school children of America still do on every schod 
day. 
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Salutary Reminder 





I have no illusions that such an oath provides any 
protection against communist infiltration, but I do 
think that it is a salutary thing for all of us, from time 
to time in our lives, to be reminded of the fact that we 
do owe loyalty and support to our country and to it 
Constitution. 

I must say that I feel both the proponents and the 
opponents of this section of the Defense Educating. 
Act have gone much too far in their advocacy. Thos 
who hail this section as a bulwark of our nation agains 
communist infiltration are of course wrong, but they 
are no more in error than those who argue that their 
academic freedom is somehow abridged by the re 
quirement that they take an oath of allegiance. 

It seems to me that to argue that academic freedom 
is abridged by such an oath is to argue that treason 
able activities are legitimate forms of academic pur 
suit. 














Student Role Sacred? 


There is implied in the argument of those who op 
pose loyalty oaths for students the assumption that 
there is something sacred about the role of a student 
which conflicts with and takes precedence over the 
obligation to feel and to express loyalty to our country. 

I dispute this. 

Academic freedom to me means freedom of inquiry, 
not release from obligations toward God and country 
that are incumbent upon all of us. 

There is nothing in the loyalty oath which abridges 
academic freedom unless One defines academic free- 
dom as freedom from all allegiance, even from allegi- 
ance to the very Constitution which preserves ace 
demic freedom and all the other freedoms which we 
enjoy. 

If there are those who are obsessed with the false 
concept of freedom which denies the just claim of 4 
generous country to an expression of loyalty, let them 
not ask their country to finance their higher educa 
tion. 
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LasT YEAR CONGRESS ENACTED a law to improve this 
cadeill country’s educational system at all levels. The National 
Defense Education Act was designed to strengthen 
our national security by encouraging the advance of 
knowledge, especially scientific knowledge, so essential 
to the maintenance of our position of strength in a fast- 
changing world. 

One of the provisions of this law is, I believe, inter- 
fering with the realization of its purpose. This is the 
so-called loyalty oath provision which requires every 
‘Estudent or teacher who receives financial assistance 
under the Act to sign an oath of allegiance and an affi- 
davit that he does not believe in the forceful or illegal 
overthrow of the United States Government or belong 
to or support any organization that believes in such 
action. 

Senator Clark of Pennsylvania and I introduced a 
bill to repeal this provision of the Act. 














A Number of Reasons for Removal 





There are a number of reasons why this requirement 
should be removed from the Education Act. 

The most cogent reason is that the oath will not 
accomplish the purpose for which it was apparently 
intended. It provides absolutely no assurance that dis- 
} loyal persons will be denied educational benefits under 
the Act. We are all aware that the Communist principle 
that the end justifies the means interposes no obstacle 
to the signing of an oath. 

But, it is objected, a false oath does make the person 
subject to conviction for perjury and fear of such ac- 
tion will deter subversives from making application 
for benefits. In principle this is certainly true but prac- 
tical experience under the National Labor Relations 
Act and other statutes, which contain similar non- 
Communist oaths, demonstrates that this procedure 
is not effective, and usually requires the unmasking 
of valuable undercover agents whose testimony is re- 
quired for perjury conviction. I fully share the opinion 
of thirteen of my colleagues on the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and Administration 
spokesmen who supported the bill to eliminate the 
sath requirement, that the most effective way to com- 
bat subversives is directly under the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act and other criminal statutes de- 
signed for that purpose. I am also concerned that a 
continuation of this provision may create a false sense 
of security concerning the protection it affords the 
educational community against subversive infiltration 
~a protection which I believe is largely illusory. I am 
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Student Loyalty Oath?— No! 


By SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY 


also concerned about the unwarranted imposition of 
this requirement on the educational community as dis- 
tinguished from all other recipients of federal assist- 
ance. 

There is no more reason for requiring affidavits or 
oaths from recipients of benefits under the National 
Defense Education Act than there is to require them 
from recipients of government crop loans or welfare 
payments. Indeed, it approaches the absurd to single 
out seventeen and eighteen year old applicants for 
student loans and impose such requirement upon them. 
In the first place very few of these young men and 
women could in any sense be labeled subversive. Those 
who belong to organizations which we have some 
reason to question, have usually joined in the full flush 
of intellectual and spiritual immaturity. Wise educators 
have realized that the way to deal with such im- 
maturity is not to stiffen it by overt resistance. In any 
event the problem is not one to be handled by a cen- 
tral government but by the patient and skilled atten- 
tion of experienced educators who deal with their stu- 
dents as individual human beings capable of reason 
and possessed of free will. 


Implicit Notion 


Moreover, I am not inclined to think that by reduc- 
ing loyalty to country and patriotism to a routine for- 
mula we have in any way strengthened a student's ap- 
preciation of the meaning of freedom or loyalty. On 
the contrary, there is implicit in this requirement the 
notion that loyalty and patriotism can be reduced to a 
mechanical oath and as all educators know nothing 
could be further from reality. 

I believe that the administrators, teachers and stu- 
dents of our colleges and universities are to be com- 
mended for the courage they have demonstrated in 
speaking out publicly against the disclaimer affidavit. 
Both the American Association of University Profes- 

(Continued on page 152) 
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IN LEARNING TO READ, the child must master a whole 
series of complex skills and abilities, for reading is an 
active, mental process involving the powers of imagin- 
ing, thinking, and feeling. However, while comprehen- 
sion undoubtedly plays the major role in the hierarchy 
of reading abilities, word recognition skills are the 
foundation stones upon which all the other abilities 
depend. The accurate perception of the printed word 
is the chief purpose of training in phonics for, regard- 
less of what the learning circumstances or method of 
teaching may be, would-be readers must learn to 
scrutinize words carefully to gain independence in 
reading. 

This article is limited to a presentation of four phases 
of this subject: (1) the meaning of phonic readiness; 
(2) the abilities that should be developed in a phonic 
readiness period; (3) one method of developing these 
abilities; (4) some reasons why the development of 
these skills is essential to word recognition. 

The writer believes that there should be a specific 
period of instruction in phonics, that this instruction 
should begin immediately in grade one, and that the 
development of phonic readiness should receive the 
same careful consideration as the development of readi- 
ness for the other phases of reading. 


Phonics Defined 


What is phonic readiness? Most authorities define 
phonics as the application of phonetics to the recogni- 
tion of words. The ability of the child to identify speech 
sounds with the printed words is one of the most im- 
portant clues for the identification of words. The 
knowledge and application of phonetic principles de- 
serve a significant place in the child’s program of 
studies. Phonic readiness, therefore, may mean devel- 
oping enough skill in phonics to learn the next skill 
successfully, or it may mean developing the skills that 
are necessary for successful progress in the application 
of the phonetic principles. These skills are not easy 
to acquire and the ability to make correct responses 
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Phonic Readiness—An Essential 

















automatically is dependent both upon knowledge an( 
the development of specific habits and skills. 

Many of us are familiar with the careful prepara, 
tion involved in developing the skill of hearing num. 
bers and responding with the correct written symbok 
in the teaching of arithmetic. Several pages of the 
child’s workbook are devoted to the development ¢ 
every new step in the learning of this skill. The teach. 
ing procedures follow a consistent plan. The chili 
passes through the stage of counting concrete objects 
through the stage of counting pictures of the objects, 
thus leading to a gradual transition in the understand. 
ing of the abstract number. While visiting a first grade 
class, I observed five of the children at the chalkboard, 
Their task was to write numbers as the teacher dictated 
them. For example, the children listened to the num 
ber “seven,” decided how it should look, and each 
wrote what he thought was correct. Three of the chil- 
dren wrote seven. One child wrote five and one wrote 
three in reverse. 
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Fixing the Habit 


This is one simple example to demonstrate not only 
the difficulties involved in developing such skills of 
association, but also points out the need for daily 
review and consistent practice that fix the habit o 
making correct and spontaneous associations. More 
over, if this skill is not learned to an appreciable extent, 
the teaching effort is futile and halting for further prog. 
ress is dependent upon the mastery of such simple 
basic skills. Likewise, the definite and systematic train- 
ing in the development of the power of associatign in 
phonics, in the opinion of many teachers, merits a 
increased emphasis in the form of definite and specific 
practice in the application of phonetic principles. 













Abilities to Be Developed 


The second topic of this article is concerned with the 
abilities that should be developed in a phonic read: 
ness period. Some linguists believe that the child in 
order to read alphabetic writing must have an it 
grained habit of producing the sounds of his language 
when he sees the written marks which represent them. 
Some important activities in learning to acquire this 
habit include such skills and abilities as learning the 
names of the letters of the alphabet, identifying cor 
sonant sounds heard, recognizing initial and final con 
sonant sounds of words, learning to rhyme words with 
a given word, hearing similarities in middle vowels 
listening to the pronunciation of a word sound by 
sound, and fusing or blending the sounds of regularly 
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spelled words as a means of recognition. Phonics pro- 
vides the practice that builds this habit of fusing the 
sounds of letters of the alphabet as a means of unlock- 
ing regularly spelled words. In recent years continued 
study and experimentation tend to produce additional 
evidence that these skills are the essential keys to inde- 
pendence in word recognition. 







ige any How to Develop These Abilities? 


How these abilities may be developed is the third 
subject presented for consideration. The ability to see 
likenesses and differences in colors, objects, and words 
is a first step in laying the foundation for word recog- 
nition skills. Learning the letters of the alphabet pro- 
vides an excellent means of developing visual discrim- 
ination. The capital and small letters, dressed in bright 
colors, with vowels standing out in red, may be placed 
as a border above the chalkboard. After learning to 
say these letters in rote fashion, the child gradually be- 
gins to recognize the various letter forms, then to name 
them in sequence and finally to identify any letter of 
the alphabet when he sees it. A typical lesson could 
include such activities as reviewing the letters pre- 
viously taught, presenting the new letter by finding it 
in the alphabet border and on a large flash card, match- 
ing the letter on the card with the letter on the border, 
recognizing the letter in mixed groups of capital and 
small forms, and recognizing the letter when seeing it 
in words. 

Learning the alphabet at the very beginning of grade 
one utilizes the psychologically sound principle, “from 
the known to the unknown,” for most first grade 
children have a natural readiness for learning the 
alphabet. They have been exposed to alphabet books 
in some form or other during their pre-school days. 
They have come, therefore, to associate the alphabet 
with school and with learning to read. Learning to 
recognize these letters provides the pupils not only 
with a handy, ready-working tool for the development 
of visual discrimination, but also lays the foundation 
for learning consonant sounds—the most basic phase 
of phonic readiness. 
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Auditory Discrimination 

Auditory discrimination, fundamental to the recog- 
with the nition of words, is the ability to identify likenesses 
ic read: | and differences in the sounds of words. At the second 
child inf level of phonic readiness, definite provisions should be 
> an il} made for training in hearing consonant sounds. These 
anguagt | sounds presented one by one in a planned order may 
nt them be taught according to the lessons in This Way to 
uire this} Better Speech by Abney and Miniace, and in Building 
ning the| Word Power by Durrell and Sullivan. The use of 
ing OF sound charts with key pictures provides systematic 
inal oF practice in the association of sounds with their respec- 
rds with} tive visual symbols. These sounds should never be 
; vowel} made in isolation but should be presented in whole 
ound by} words. For example, in teaching the sound of the letter 
regularly} “n,” the sound chart contains the picture of a mother, 
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the moon, a monkey, and a mouse. The children learn 
that the word “mother” begins with the letter “m,” 
the word “moon” begins with the letter “m,” the word 
“monkey” begins with the letter “m,” and the word 
“mouse” begins with the letter “m.” Each sound should 
be presented in exactly the same manner, one at a 
time, just as we teach the numbers. When the child has 
achieved the skill of distinguishing between several 
consonant sounds, training in listening to them first as 
initial sounds and then as final sounds in words may 
be provided. Daily interesting drills should be used to 
maintain these sounds while the teaching of additional 
ones continues. For example, the teacher may hear 
such responses from the children as piano begins with 
“p,” drum begins with “d,” trumpet begins with “t.” 
The next day’s list of review words may find the 
children applying the phonetic principle by responding 
with the names of their favorite automobiles: Ford 
begins with capital “F,” Mercury begins with capital 
“M,” Dodge begins with capital “D.” By this means 
interest may be maintained in each lesson while the 
habit of applying the phoenetic principle to the pro- 
nunciation of words becomes fixed. 


Nursery Rhymes and Jingles 


At this level, also, daily drills in the nursery rhymes 
and jingles help greatly in training the ear to associate 
words that sound alike. As the child listens for the 
rhyming words, his imagination may be stimulated 
by a variety of concepts that are presented in such 
jingles as: 


I like to look up into the sky 
And watch the clouds as they go by. 


Brush your teeth and keep them white; 
Brush them morning, noon, and night. 


The satisfaction that accompanies the responses: “by 
rhymes with sky” and night rhymes with white” gives 
testimony to the keen interest and enjoyment the child 
experiences in this daily review of rhymes. Such a 
consistent pattern of repetition is essential to the mas- 
tery of this power of associating words that sound 
alike, for it fosters the development of a keenness in 
auditory perception which is a means of developing 
instantaneous recognition of words. 


Third Level of Phonic Readiness 


As children make progress into the third level of 
phonic readiness, they are sufficiently matured to en- 
gage in more advanced activities in auditory and 
visual perception. Training may be given in recogniz- 
ing the short vowel sounds. Again sound charts with 
key pictures provide practice in the association of 
sounds and symbols. All short “a” combinations may 
be rhymed. The teacher may letter on the board a key 
word, for example, hat. She then may ask for words 
that rhyme with hat. Because of the child’s knowledge 
of sound, the teacher should not accept a word from 
a pupil if he cannot spell it when he gives it. As the 
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child gives and spells the word, the teacher may letter 
it on the chalk-board, that the class may see the rhym- 
ing pattern. 

The same procedure should be used in training in 
the recognition of the other short vowel sounds, the 
long vowel sounds, and the consonant blends. One can 
easily appreciate the value of such a well-planned 
program in the use of phonics for it strengthens the 
ability of the child to see and to hear words correctly 
and to apply phonetic principles in identifying the 
words he meets as he makes progress in reading. 


Now, Groups Advance at Own Pace 


The necessity for the provision for individual differ- 
ences in this area is most important. After a few days 
of drill with the alphabet the class may be organized 
into three groups according to the ability displayed 
in recognizing the various letters. When a morning 
period of fifteen to twenty minutes is devoted to read- 
ing instruction and an afternoon period of equal time 





Who said girls are not interested in science? These 
sophomores at Seton High School, Baltimore, 
are absorbed in their observations through the microscope. 





to skill building and each of these three groups is 
permitted to advance at its own rate of learning, the 
average and slow learners make remarkable progress 
in general reading ability, while the fast learners 
demonstrate a power far above their grade expectancy. 
While some children may work out adequate methods 
of their own for attacking new words, the great ma- 
jority profit by daily practice in these word-attack 
skills. Regardless of their ability, all groups soon come 
to demonstrate amazing power not only in attacking 
phonetic words independently, but also in recalling 
sight words they have learned in the general reading 
lessons. 

Four important factors contribute to the success of 
this particular phonic method: 

1. The child learns the names of the alphabet. 

2. He learns one sound for each letter. 

3. He learns to recognize rhyming words and to 

make up rhyming words. 
4. He reviews every item daily. 










Some Reasons 





The last topic considered in this article comprising 
some reasons why phonic readiness is essential, serve 
very well as a conclusion. The application of phonetig§ 
to the teaching of reading makes a direct and simpk 
attack on the problem of learning to read. All the 
powers the child has achieved are put to the service 
of the task. Nothing of what he has already learned 
is neglected. The printed image he sees becomes in. 
timately bound with the sound he hears and with the 
words he speaks and writes. His learning to read js 
another way to use the powers he has acquired. The 
specific contribution of each ability—listening, speak. 
ing, writing—reinforces his learning. Each strengthens 
the process and lessens the possibilities of failure. Once 
the child is made aware of the sounds in the words he 
speaks, he has a firm basis for learning to translate 
meaning from the printed symbols. 

Guessing, inaccuracy, and carelessness of observa- 
tion are weakness in many children. The accuracy 
required in the selection of definite associations with 
letters and sounds is a scientific approach to the solu- 
tion of many problems of reading. It involves a certain 
reverence for truth. It tends to inculcate an attitude of 
exactness that is invaluable in the development of the 


child. 


Build Correct Speech Patterns 


This accuracy carries over the oral language. Speech 
habits are strengthened greatly in a phonics readiness 
period. Improper enunciation and pronunciation are 
common among slow-learning children. In the phonics 
lesson every day’s activities are devoted to building 
correct speech patterns. Because of the consistent, 
daily drill, each child speaks more frequently, and his 
many corre¢t responses encourage him to speak with 
confidence and assurance. 

Finally there is a definite relationship between the 
child’s success with beginning reading and the devel- 
oping of his personality. Phonic readiness contributes 
to this growth. From the beginning the child succeeds 
with his school tasks. When he does not remember a 
specific sound, he is taught to refer to the picture on 
the sound chart which is the key to the association he 
needs to assist his memory. When he hesitates in the 
recognition of a word, the teacher suggests a familiar 
rhyming word as a basis for attacking the difficulty. 
In this way, he progresses from the known to the un- 
known in slow but sure steps. Once the child begins 
to read, his progress is rapid. Confidence, self-reliance, 
and self-assurance increase with his growth in reading. 
The glow of self-respect which success develops in 
the slow learner transforms him and enables him to 
face other problems with some hope of success. The 
power to read independently enriches and broadens 
the child’s background, makes reading an interesting 
and enjoyable experience, and fosters a keen sense of 
well-being. 
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mes inf ALMost ANY major league baseball pitcher could give My friends who watch and judge the top TV shows 
with the the classroom teacher a profitable lesson in method. tell me that the Ed Sullivan show sometimes tops the 
| aa s§ Every pitch sails up with something different, some- Steve Allen show, sometimes does not. When it does 
ed. Thef thing new. Sports scribes often describe successful per- not, these critics say it lacks its usual variety. People 
» Speak formance in two words that really become one, “Vari- like variety. Students like it. Teachers like it too. In- 
ngthens ety-Control.” Teachers could well use this quickie for- deed, the teacher needs it as much as the student wel- 
- ae mula, “Variety-Control” as a measure of successful comes it. If for no other reason than keeping up the 
ords he} classroom performances. Let’s look at the variety ele- morale of the teacher, variety is important. “If the salt 
ranslate ment in teaching. The control, class discipline, looks loses its savor, wherewith shall it be salted?” How can 
b after itself if there is plenty of variety. Like ham and a teacher ever be bored when he is continually search- 
Dserva- eggs, they go together. ing for and planning for different ways, better means 
cre of imparting the old knowledge that for him was stale 
ns with} Getting the Pitch on Variety stuff after one year of teaching? How can a teacher fail 
” solu. Variety in the classroom means not doing the same to be excited, thrilled, when he has concocted a new 
ae things in the same way, day after day, year in and year dish, set up a different menu, at once nutritive and 
of out. Variety means not depending on the textbook as appealing, which he knows the students will relish? If 
*f the only material of instruction. Audio-visual mate- variety is the spice of life, it is certainly the condiment 
rials are here to stay. Variety means not trusting the for educational ennui. 
lecture method as the sole means of instruction. Dis- Father Joe McGahey, C.S.B. 
cussion techniques, tutorial treatments have proved to . : 
. be potent weapons ‘in the teaching arsenal. Thirty years ago I taught next door to this great edu- 
~— Variety means variety in manner to produce live cator, long since deceased. I envied his masterful way 
; Iness teaching. Jacques Brazun says: “But there is more to in producing a variety classroom. Often I overheard 
re ye: live teaching than a manner; the manner must fit his students entering his room say, “Wonder what 
anal Teaching is not a process; it is a developing emotional Father Joe has cooked up for us today?” At any gr ade 
— sibccaiiiaaie hs atti: Gliese Sines: Ciineen: ill eee Stetitee ak level on any day those kids looked forward to his teach- 
a , great teachers, the spur from the class to the teacher ing with delight. Allowing for his great personal charm, 
_ is as needful an element as the knowledge it elicits.” much of his success was due to the variety he planned 
k with ies welll tho: Malls ciheenlen fuuan the ‘glans. the and brought to the class. He even took the roll call 
afi teacher lacks variety method. Variety in classroom differently every day. The list of the absentees (and 
deudl manner is a necessity when we face the fact that the they were few) was “4 enlivening experience for 
b class activity Sister Joan set up for the 9 a.m. Tuesday teacher and student alike. Never the same routine, 
seal session will simply not work for the cherubs in the last  ™°V° the humdrum steps, call the roll, take up home- 
. class Friday afternoon. Teaching has been described work, lecture, get at the text, work, write, drill, and 
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the new. Variety in the classroom management and 
instruction is bound to provide better teaching in our 
schools. 
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ing the money for it. Professor of education 
and department head, University of St. 
Thomas, Houston, Tex., he has an M.A. from 
Laval University and a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. 












We can’t have a Father Joe in every classroom. We 
do not need one. We do need teachers with a good 
measure of spirit, of his awareness, of the good method 
that results from the blending of the old with the new. 
He had something of the classical manner of a former 
priest who taught him Latin. Something of a math 
teacher he had at a teacher's college. Something of an 
English professor he had at University. One would not 
want to call him a traditionalist. One would not dare 
call him an experimentalist. He was simply his own 
pedagogical self, teaching in a Catholic school of the 
1930’s. Sound as Socrates. Practical as Pope Pius XI. 
Handling the old truths, the old skills, the old knowl- 
edge in the way and modes adapted to the interests 
and attitudes of his day, he showed forth most of the 
desirable elements in the art of teaching. 

Should one of Father Joe’s former students attempt 
now to recapture his manner? Would a generous 
sprinkling of his means for variety tone up our class- 
room techniques? Certainly not. 


Waters of Siloe 


For every generation of teachers, there is a new ped- 
agogic pool of Probatica. We ought to bathe in its 
waters. Some of us may have developed sedentary ill- 
ness from chaining ourselves to the teacher's desk and 
chair. For many of us, a “stirring of the waters” would 
be in order. When our students see us changed, they 
may not declare it a miracle. But they will quickly 
sense that we are striving for variety in our teaching. 
We ourselves will feel refreshed with new zeals, with 
new insights. Should we succeed only in bringing a 
little variety to the classroom, it will have been a re- 
wardful dunking. 

Where does one find this Spa-for-improving-instruc- 
tion? The sign posts; I believe, point to our colleagues 
in the public school systems, teachers’ colleges, and the 
secular universities. Who will lower us into these re- 
freshing waters? Certainly not an angel such as the 
man in the gospels waited for. Present indications in 
most teaching communities I know are shaping this 
up as a “do-it-yourself” situation. Yet before we con- 
struct such a program we may need to clear the way 
for variety in our own thinking. 


The Broken Record 


The essential step is the willingness, more, the eager- 
ness to learn from others not in our fold. This state-of 
mind will not be easy to establish. A little blasting will 
be necessary. We may with profit set off the charge 
among ourselves. 


We love to blast at modern philosophies of educa-: 


tion. Some of it is fitting. Much of it sounds as if the 
needle got stuck on the record. Any young curate, two 
years ordained, from Brownsville to Hudson Bay, feels 
qualified to damn the teaching in the public schools. 
Catholic periodicals, when posting notices about public 
education, often resort tothe old gag “We've got it— 
they ain't.” Perhaps the most regularly scheduled Voice 


of Catholic America, seeking to penetrate the Dewey 
curtain is the Catholic Teachers’ Institute. 

Generally the public school people go about their 
way in spite of our condemnations. They do not even 
read or hear our protests. The tirades are heard by us 
who are already converted. We who pride ourselves 
on being able “distinguer pour unir” put their whole 
show on the black list. Because our academic legion 
of decency sees the aims and purposes of secular 
educators as “objectionable in part,” we label likewise 
their methods and their classroom practices. In doing 
so we exclude ourselves from a fertile source for im- 
proving instruction by achieving variety. 


Anti-Intellectualism 


It is wholly unreasonable to take the position that if 
an attitude toward teaching cannot be directly docu- 
mented in St. Thomas or in his modern exponents, then 
the Catholic teachers should not assume it. Not to 
diminish the importance of St. Thomas as he presents 
the fundamental concepts with regard to teaching, as 
for example in De Veritate, yet another saint educator 
might serve us better in the practical order. That is 
St. John Baptiste de La Salle. He comes closer to the 
problems of modern elementary and high school in- 
struction. That may be the reason for the Church’s 
designation of him in very recent years as the Patron 
of all Teachers. 

Principles are important. But we can shoot the breeze 
about them until we are blue in the face. I have assisted 
at many so-called bull sessions on the relative values 
of content in teaching and method in teaching. In most 
of them, the reputed intellectuals plugged hard for 
content. But these pleasant excursions into the land of 
make-believe will not equip the young teacher with 
the professional competence for providing top-flight 
instruction to, over two hundred boys and girls for a 
30 or 35 minute period for nine or ten months a year. 

Should the reputed intellectuals say, “You must not 
even peep at the methods and the practices which have 
evolved from philosophical bases such as Dewey's,” I 
would still say, “Let us case the other educational 
joints.” 

Fifty thousand Frenchmen can be wrong. It is un- 
likely however that over half a million American 
teachers, the membership of the N.E.A. could be so 
completely in error that we should avoid them as we 
would a plague. 


~ 


A Will—A Way 


- Many Catholic institutions with teacher education 
programs do use the public schools for observation 
and practice teaching. My own experience is that the 
public school officials warmly welcome our professional 
interest in their work. The more of this, the better. 
What about the teachers now in service who have not 


. had a chance to observe first-hand such methods? Here 


is a way that may be of value. 
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Whip up an interest in modern teaching practices 
among your own group in a particular school. Exclude 
principals, directors of studies, and above all, college 
professors. Swarm regularly, say once a week. As few 
as three or four young teachers could constitute a 
group. Have two or three copies of “Modern Methods 
in Secondary Education” by Grambs and Iverson avail- 
able in the community room library—not the school 
library. Use these just to get going. Get the feel of 
group work from it. There is scarcely a book published 
in the 1950’s on methods that does not detail principles 
and procedures in group work. Translate these prin- 
ciples into the structure and conduct of your own 
group. Build up the leads such a text supplies, to other 
works and articles. Plan the unearthing of new finds. 
Try them out in your actual classes. Evaluate them. 
Swap discoveries and results of the tryout. Invite each 
other to sit in on your class when you have cooked up 
something new and tasty. 

Keep your structure as a group, organized but in- 
formal. Just the way the literature advises you to set up 
group work within your own class. 


Keep Digging 

Perhaps even elementary contact with your jumping 
off text will lead you to “Teaching For Better Schools” 
by Wiles or “Secondary Education” by Mendinhall and 
Arisman. Someone will discover “Modern Education 
Practices” by Mort and Vincent. This later tome carries 
some three hundred sample practices gleaned from 
contributions of several thousand classroom teachers. 
Some may find that “The Instructor” published monthly 
at Dansville, N. Y., carries many suggestions for high 
school teachers, although its chief concern is the ele- 
mentary school. 

Suppose these things are still too radical for you; the 
conditions in your school because of curricula, tradi- 
tions, personnel are not right for their introduction. 
Yet you do want to tone up your classroom within the 
framework of the Humanist tradition. In that case you 
should find profitable “The Art of Teaching” by Gilbert 
Highet and “Teaching in America” by Jacques Barzun— 
both men at a secular university. Both books are now 
available in paper back editions. 


Turn on the Charm 


All facets of it. The studied searching and planning 
for variety in the classroom will tone up our personali- 
ties as teachers. Students will be readily convinced that 
you are thrilled to be with them. The current literature 
emphasizes the personality of the teacher as the No. 1 
requisite for successful teaching. It ranks this above 
mastery of subject matter. The latter is needed but after 
three years of teaching a high school subject we may 
assume that this mastery is adequate. The struggle 
should be directed toward getting off the pedagogical 
treadmill. Unlike third basemen, teachers are made, 
not born. Perhaps our reading and working together 
will change us. We can rely heavily on our grace of 
office to help us in this. 
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Love 


Our every move should reveal the deep inner love 
we have for “these children of predilection.” Not one 
of us really wants to be a mean character with the stu- 
dents. So often that manner is a mask for the sake of 
order. With lots of variety in the classroom we can 
better be our real selves. 

The Catholic teacher has an eternal date with each 
of his students. They will be our shining lights, our 
everlasting company in heaven. We shall want them 
to recognize us among the elect, among the sweet and 
lovely personalities who are the saints. 


Catholic Schools and Public Funds 
(Continued from page 133) 

course, the entire point of those religious and educa- 
tional leaders who seek to re-integrate religious values 
into the detheologized and secularized education of 
our times. 

Rabbi Gordis—along with innumerable other com- 
mentators—has therefore stated that Church-related 
schools may receive no state support and that religion 
must be a stranger in a tax-supported school. Does not 
this position deny any possibility of accommodation 
between the government and those who seek to place 
a religious emphasis in education? Does not this atti- 
tude in effect “establish” non-religion? And does not 
the unyielding absolutism of Rabbi Gordis’ stand 
deepen the dilemna of the parent and educator who 
feel—and rightly—that true education is not separable 
from religion? 
_ In concluding a commentary on Rabbi Gordis’ pa- 
per one perhaps should note that his attitudes are very 
similar if not identical with the overwhelmning major- 
ity of current Jewish writers on Church-State prob- 
lems. For reasons that are not at all easy to perceive 
the Jewish community, advocating an absoluteness in 
Church-State separation, has taken positions- against 
aid to parochial schools, some auxiliary child-welfare 
benefits as well as almost all forms of released time or 
dismissed time religious education. One can only hope 
that the conflicts and tensions created by this position 
can be resolved on the “grounds of reason and moral 
principle” to which Rabbi Gordis appeals as the basis 
from which a solution will emerge that will be “both 
moderate and just.” 


Do You Know of the PSSC Program? 


Read in a coming issue of THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR Sister Mary de 
Paul’s Physics Remodeled. She is one of an increasing number of 
Catholic school teachers—Sisters, Brothers, and priests—who have 
introduced this new physics program into their high schools. Nothing 


emphemeral about it. Sparked by a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, it has developed a set of texts, experiments and demon- 
strations, supplementary monographs, films, and even tests devised 
by Educational Testing Service. Let Sister Mary de Paul tell you more 
about it. 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 
ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE 


Davenport, Lowa 


St. Ambrose College is a Catholic liberal arts college for men 
owned and operated by the Catholic Diocese of Davenport. It 
was founded in 1882 by the Most Rev. John McMullen, first 
Bishop of Davenport, within a year after the establishment of 
the diocese itself. It was incorporated in 1885 under the Iowa 
statutes with power to confer degrees. The College also con- 
ducts a nursing division for women in cooperation with Mercy 
Hospital, Davenport. 


LOCATION 


St. Ambrose is located at 518 W. Locust Street in Davenport, 
one of the group of communities on the Mississippi known as 
the Quad-Cities. This group is composed of Davenport and 
Bettendorf on the Iowa side of the river and Rock Island and 
Moline on the Illinois side. 


The College itself is located in the residential area of the city 
and has a campus of approximately six blocks. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College has won indefinite affiliation with the Catholic 
University of America and is registered by the State Board of 
Regents of New York. It is accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Iowa De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the National League for 
Nursing. Membership is held in the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, the Association of American Colleges, the 
American Council on Education, the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges, the National Commission on Ac- 


crediting, and the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 


OBJECTIVES 


All activity at the College is animated by one central purpose, 
the preservation and development of a Christian culture. From 
its beginning the institution has been dedicated to the belief 
that the most important function of education is not to show men 
how to make a living, but to show them how to live. They will 
not know how to live if they have been provided merely with 
the information and skill required in the work by which they 
hope to earn a livelihood. They can attack the problem of com- 
plete living only if they have been equipped with some definite 
point of view from which they can see life steadily and see it 
whole, and some definite set of principles, of demonstrated 
workability, upon which they can build their character. 

Accordingly the College tries to make its education thoroughly 
Catholic. That means something more than just offering courses 
in religion and in ethics. It means permeating the entire teach- 
ing system with a definite philosophy of life, which not only 
serves as a yardstick for measuring intellectual, cultural, and 
moral progress, but also as a unifying principle for coordinating 
various branches of study which might otherwise remain 
mutually isolated. 


FACULTY 


The faculty is composed of 29 priests of the Diocese of Daven- 
port and 50 laymen. The nursing division is staffed by Sisters 
of Mercy and laywomen. 


LIBRARY 
The library contains 36,375 volumes. 


DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. College 


.also grants graduate nurse certificates to girls completing a 


three-year basic nursing course; degree granted upon comple- 
tion of fourth year. B.A. granted in aleake, English, art, 
music, speech and drama, biology, chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, engineering-physics, natural sciences, accounting, 
economics, business administration, history, political science, 
sociology, education, physical education. Pre-professional pro- 
rams are offered in medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
aw, engineering and agriculture. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 

1. Division of Religion and Philosophy: Religion, Philosophy, 
Psychology. 

2. Division of Languages and Literature: Latin, Greek, English, 
Modern Languages. 

3. Division of Fine Arts: Art, Music, Speech and Drama. 
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4. Division of Natural Sciences and Mathematics: Agriculture, 
Biology, Geology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, As- 
tronomy, Engineering. 

5. Division of Social Sciences: Accounting, Economics, Business 
Administration, History, Geography, Political Science, 
Sociology, Education, Physical Education. 

6. Division of Nursing. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Religious counselling, testing and 
guidance program, admissions counselling, placement bureau, 
student psychological services, reading improvement program, 
veterans services, financial aid, informal social and cultural 
activities, annual retreat, and Forty-Hours devotion, etc. 

Societies and Clubs: Student Council, Inter-Club Council, Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College Students, hometown 
clubs (Chicago, Central Illinois, Ottumwa, Clinton, Quad- 
Cities, Des Moines, etc. ), departmental clubs (history, math- 
engineering-physics, commerce, rocket club, pre-med club, 
education, young democrats, young republicans, etc.), vet- 
erans club, monogram club, Delta Epsilon Sigma (honor 
fraternity ), college choir, glee club, band, Ambrosian News 
(weekly newspaper ), The Oaks ( yearbook ). 

Athletics: The College is a member of the NCAA and the NAIA, 
but does not belong to any regional conference. Intercollegiate 
competition in football, basketball, track, tennis and golf. 
Extensive intra-mural program including, volleyball, basket- 
ball, softball, swimming, tennis, wrestling, bowling, ping-pong. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Plan A: An applicant must be a graduate of a high school ap- 
proved by a state or regional accrediting agency and must pre- 
sent 15 units of work including three units in English, two in 
social science, one in algebra, one in plane geometry and one 
in natural science. A recommendation by the principal of the 
high school and a general average grade of “C” is required. 


Plan B: An applicant who is a graduate of a non-accredited high 
school or who is not a graduate or whose record varies from 
the pattern described in Plan A may be admitted provided he 
shows that he is prepared to be admitted to college a attaining 
satisfactory scores on a scholastic aptitude test or on such other 
tests as may be prescribed by the Committee on Admissions 


Admission With Advanced Standing: An applicant is required 
to present an official transcript of all work taken at each college 
attended and a copy of results of standardized tests taken at 
previous colleges. The work of accredited colleges only is 
acceptable. He also must have a statement of honorable dis- 
missal from previous schools attended, and a copy of the catalog 
from each institution. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition (per semester ) $312.50 
Board (per semester) $250.00 
Room (per semester ) $100 or $120.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholastic and Athletic Scholarships are given. However aca- 
demic grants are generally limited to the Diocese of Davenport 
and the local Quad-City area. In 1958-59, 150 students re- 
ceived grants totalling more than $75,000. Athletic scholarships 
are limited to tuition only. St. Ambrose students earned about 
$20,000 more as laboratory assistants, readers and correctors. 
The Placement Office last year placed students in 838 part- 
time jobs. The Federal Student Loan program is in operation. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, from top: Lewis Science Hall and the Chapel of 
Christ the King as seen from the steps of the administration 
building; sports are a highspot in campus life as the Bees 
take their share of victories in football and basketball as well 
as track, tennis and golf; the Chapel of Christ the King is 
filled to overflowing during the annual spiritual retreat; 
members of the college glee club chat prior to curtain time; 
the all-school Christmas party held in conjunction with the 
St. Ambrose Nursing Division and Marycrest College, also 
of Davenport, is the highlight of the winter season; the 
library is a familiar place to all students. 

This page, from top: a scene from The Rainmaker, hit of the 
1958-1959 season of student productions; classroom lectures 
and laboratory demonstrations combine for a more complete 
scientific education; leading players in the past spring’s 
musical, Kismet, inspect a model of the sets—the show was 
sold out before opening night and played three performances; 
freshmen get a friendly welcome from upper classmen on 
arrival; “ham” radio is one of many student hobbies which 
have educational value as well; St. Patrick’s Day though not 
listed as a college holiday is celebrated by everyone. 
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By SISTER MARY JEANNE, O.S.F. 


Ho.iays, RAINY DAYS, measles, and the temporary loss 
of neighborhood playmates bring out the haunting re- 
frain, “Mom, what can I do?” All teachers, but espe- 
cially the home economics teacher, should prepare 
their students for that question when one day they will 
be more than Mary, Barb, or Helen. One answer that 
ought to be given the future mothers of America could 
be: “Why not try poetry; writing or reading?” One of 
the pleasant features of youth is the fact that what God 
and nature want young people to do, they enjoy doing! 
and there is no art more closely related to man than 
poetry.? Children need poetry in their educational 
systems just as they need vitamins in the natural order. 
But unlike the vitamin, poetry is not a pill.* That vi- 
tamins make for good health and a healthy body is a 
beautiful thing, but the poet is a different kind of a 
maker. His concern is not so much for the beauty of 
things but the truth of things; beauty then follows as 
the glow upon truth.‘ 


Children Can Enjoy 


The writing of poetry, which incidentally can be 
both caught and taught,® helps children to look for 
and discover the beauty and meaning of life and to 
express thought which otherwise they might not have 
had the courage to write. It makes possible for children 
to express thoughts which add to human happiness.® 
Children can enjoy the beauty of poetry if their ex- 
periences and contacts with the beautiful objects have 
been enriched. There is hidden power and beauty 
which if shown to young people, will open their eyes to 
a new world and their minds to new ideas.’ There is 
beauty in the world we live in from sunsets to rain 
puddles. The important part of life for children and 
adults is to see beauty; the other part is being able to 
communicate what was seen.* Wanda Anderson, a 
ten-year-old child from Cincinnati, Ohio, wrote this 
poem. 


A PoEM 
At night when I go to sleep 


Sister Mary Jeanne is teacher of homemaking 
at St. Francis Academy, Joliet, Ill. She has 
been teaching high school for ten years and 
seven years at the College of St. Francis, 
Joliet, Ill., of which she is a graduate. She 
has an M.Ed. in Home Economics from the 
University of St. Louis. She belongs to the 
National Catholic Council. on Home Eco- 
nomics and the American Home Economics 
Association. Sister has contributed to several 
educational publications. 





Poetry Promoted 






The sky goes to sleep with me. 
It dresses up in its beautiful black nightgown 
Which has thousands of little diamonds. . .° 


Each Has a Gift 


Each child has a gift and parents must help discover 
the gift. For some adults, discovering hidden gifts in 
children will demand a change in personality; for self- 
effacement in an adult is what draws children out. 
Children think about the world and come to a worthy 
conclusion.'° 

Children need the companionship of nature and 
creatures along with the family. When the child is 
small and placed in his buggy or on a blanket in the 
outdoors, his attention is caught and held in the won- 
derment of swaying leaves on a tree, the chirping of 
birds, and the feel of fur on a puppy, and feathers on a 
chicken or duck. Later, the child learns that the sky is 
blue, clouds are white, and daisies are yellow, and 
roses have a lovely smell. If the child is allowed to feel, 
taste, and smell nature in the swirling blizzard time 
as well as in the April shower, he will have memories 
to write that will be good. Right family living and 
social contacts will form another kind of goodness for 
him. 

The child needs parents and other adults to teach 
him the value of spiritual matters over the material. 
He needs to learn that beauty cannot be hunted down; 
neither can it be measured nor filed away conveniently. 
With beauty, force is made weak; for she will never 
bend before the domineering.1! When men make 
things and make them well so that they bear the im- 
pact of truth and goodness, these made things are 
beautiful, whether they are law cases or jars of jelly. 


We Need the Beautiful 


We need the beautiful or we wither and shrivel. 
Children, on these “What can I do days,” can make 
their own poetry. This is a deed worthy of man’s mak- | 
ing; for then children imitate God’s making of the 
beautiful and reflecting it in Him, they worship Him.” 

The reading of poetry is just as important a child- 
hood need, whether read aloud or quietly, as the writ- 
ing of poetry. It must be kept in mind, however, that 
the aim of poetry is delight and inspiration, and 
the selections chosen should bring just that. The selec- 
tions should be in keeping with the child’s need for 
beauty according to his appreciation level. This does 
not mean that certain adult selections cannot be read 
to children; how else would they learn to ask about 
what they do not know? It should also be kept in mind 
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that poetry is to be directed to the heart, emotions, 
and taste, and not exclusively to the head. The reader’s 
heart must be opened first. The poet has the secret of 
“saying-power” and he reaches a deep level; thus the 
improving of the intellect will follow naturally. 


Powerful Means of Development 


If properly utilized, poetry can be a powerful means 
in the home for child development in teaching the real 
values of love, death, joy, and trust; the admiration of 
worthy deeds; suffering’s merits; and the need for 
others. The quality which we look for in poetry is 
truth—the relationship between God and man, man and 
man, man and creatures. Poetry helps us see the beauty 
around us and to be able to stand in the footsteps of 
another and estimate life’s true values.'* 

If William Blake’s, “Little Black Boy,” is read to chil- 
dren early in life, they will face any race problem in a 
Christian manner. For who can ignore the truth, 
power, and beauty in these lines: 


“My mother bore me in the southern wilds 
And I am black, but O! my soul is white.”"* 


The tender hearts of children swell to absorb the lines 
in “The Song of the Camels,” by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth,'® and are delighted with Sister Madeleva’s “Bal- 
lad of the Happy Christmas Wind,” 


“I am the happy Christmas wind; 
I am courteous, I am kind... . 

I ran across the midnight blue; 

I ran across the ages, too; 

I have it, have it, here for you.”!® 


The active curiosity of a child with an imagination will 
enjoy the opening lines, “When fishes flew and forests 
walked,” from G. K. Chesterton’s, “The Donkey.”?7 


Need the Whimsy 


Children need the whimsy in “The Willow Cats,” 
by Margaret Widdemer,!® the delicacy of “Sunset and 
Sunrise,” by Emily Dickinson, and the littleness of 
Francis Thompson’s, “Ex Ore Infantium.”!® They may 
even feel inclined to sing their own melody to, “Happy 
Songs,” by William Blake. 


“Piping down the valley wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to me—*° 


For laughter and sheer nonsense children need to read 
Edward Lear’s, “The Nut Tree,” and “The Owl and the 
Pussycat.”?? 

For beauty they should hear, “The Arrow and the 
Song,” by Longfellow; “My Heart Leaps Up,” by 
Wordsworth, and “Pippa’s Song,” by Robert Brown- 
ing.?* The true values of life will be found in Elizabeth 
Barret Browning's, “How Do I Love Thee?,” Alfred 
Lord Tennyson’s, “Flower in the Crannied Wall,” and 
Emily Duggin’s “Lo, How the Butterfly.”** For humil- 
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ity, the older child or adult will want to read again, and 
again, Coventry Patmore’s, “The Toys.” And since 
we, as Catholics, live in a three dimensional world of 
Heaven, Hell, and Earth, death and the eternal joys 
will be appreciated in “Limbo,” by Sister Mary Ada, 
CSJ** or “Break, Break, Break,” by Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son.?7 

For the joys of everyday living there is delight in 
“Season at the Seashore,” “Launcelot with Bicycle,” 
“Ballad of Lost Objects,” “The Doll House,” and 
“Homework for Annabelle,” by Phylis McGinley.”* 


Meant as Suggestions Only 


The poetry suggestions in this paper range through 
various reading levels but they were meant to be only 
suggestions. With poetry in the home, either the read- 
ing or the writing, children are bound to be inclined 
to look with reverence on people and things with which 
they have contact and to use their love of what is true 
and beautiful to serve God.”® 

We need not be alarmed in this age of atom bombs, 
sputniks, and tall buildings, for the principles of life 
are still with us, unaltered and unchanged. As long as 
we have poets (readers and writers) the beautiful and 
meaningful will be voiced in the light of God’s eter- 
nity and man’s immortality; they are indestructible.*° 

We have every need to feel hopeful towards today’s 
youth. As adults, we are changing our attitude towards 
the accomplishments of young people possessing a de- 
sire to be creative. We are beginning to stop labeling 
as “sissies,” those young people who take up music, 
writing, and art. America’s future will not be: in her 
power to produce more things than any other nation in 
order to achieve world leadership, but in her ability to 
appreciate, and promote culture and talent. America 
needs talent for world leadership and as Phylip Wylie 
so tersely writes, “It’s talent refined by teaching; brains 
that are highly educated; a dedication not a production 
of animal comforts or the extension of power, but to 
art and science and the product of these—which is wis- 
dom.”$4 

Todays youth, as in every other age in history, is 
seeking beauty and the means to communicate its find- 
ings to others. Poetry in the home is one of the finest 
ways of helping youth in this manner. 

"1 Theodore Vittoria, Adolescent Conflicts (New York: Society 
of St. Paul, 1951), p 


2 Louis Untermeyer, Poetry (New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Co., 1934 , 
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3 Sister Yoni. RSM, “Poetry is Not a Pill,” 
School Journal, 47 (December, 1947 ), 350-351. 

* Frank Sheed, Poetry and Life (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1943), p. iii. 

5 Just as a mother has crayolas or 
young artist, so should the mother of 
ean with paper and words to help with 
in the creating of word ere. 

6 Sister Mary Faith, OSB, “The Keats’ of the World Write 
Young,” The Catholic ‘Educator, 26 (December, 1955), 236. 

7 Brother Wood, “A Good Approach toa Poetry,” The 
Catholic School le "49 (September, 1949), 243. 

8 Sheed, op. cit., pp. iv-v. 

9 Horn Book Magazine XXXIII (August, 1957), 291. 

10 Hugh Mearn, “Every Child Has A Gift,” The Catholic Di- 
gest, 61 (July, 1952), 22-23. 

(Continued on page 175) 
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By SISTER EMILY JOSEPH, C.S.J. 


THE QUESTION BESETS many Catholic college adminis- 
trators: “How much student government?” One very 
realistic answer is: “Twice as much!” That is, it is real- 
istic if student government be regarded as having a 
goal identical with the goal or purpose of the college 
and as being a valid instrument in training for leader- 
ship. 

During the past two decades college students 
throughout the country have extended their interests 
and activities far beyond the sphere of the intellectual. 
Eager to assume responsibility and leadership in pro- 
jects of civic importance, they have developed a com- 
munity consciousness that has resulted in a zestful 
striving to find solutions to long standing problems. 


New Role of College Students 


Divergent factors have contributed to the increas- 
ingly important role students have assumed. For one 
thing, the influx of many mature students into the col- 
leges following World War II extended the campus 
horizon and created a new student outlook. Campus 
newspapers, too, have undoubtedly contributed to the 
prestige of students who have distinguished themselves 
in extracurricular activities. Intercollegiate rivalry in 
sports, debating, and other forms of competition as 
well as collaborative intercollegiate projects such as 
dramatic productions, discussion groups, and student 
congresses dealing with anything from academic free- 
dom to the problem of segregation in South Africa— 
all this has focused attention on the student leaders. 

Concurrently, Catholic educators have brought to 
their students the ringing summons to Catholic Action 
issued by Pope St. Piux X and his successors. On all 
sides there has arisen the demand for a well-informed 


Sister Emily Joseph, professor of Latin and 
Greek at the College of St. Rose, Albany, 
N.Y., and head of its Latin department since 
1940, also taught Latin in high school. She is 
coordinator of the St. Rose educational tele- 
vision programs and moderator of several 
clubs. A graduate of D'Youville College, 
Buffalo, N.Y., she has an M.A. from Catholic 
University and a Ph.D. from Fordham. A con- 
tributor of many Catholic periodicals and 
translator of Vol. 10 of the Fathers of the 
Church series, the Apology of Tertullian, she 
is at work on another of Tertullian's volumes. 
Her Reflections on St. Joseph is soon to be 
published. 
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laity, competent to display leadership by participation 
in the apostolic mission of the Church. 


Leaders Not Born Full-Fledged 


But leaders are not born full-fledged. They must be 
formed by painstaking, prudently conceived methods. 
Over ten years ago an outstanding Catholic educator, 
Dr. Eva J. Ross, writing in the Catholic World (Sep- 
tember, 1944), outlined “A Plan for Catholic Lay Lead. 
ership.” Dr. Ross envisioned a leadership training pro- 
gram spread over the four-year college course, directed 
toward the development of leaders equipped with 
“apostolic zeal, specialized knowledge. . .endowed with 
qualities of initiative, vision, prudence, tact, ability to 
cooperate with others, and similar characteristics.” 

It may be presumed that this ideal of Dr. Ross is 
shared by Catholic college administrators and faculty. 
The following statement of objectives on the part of 
one representative Catholic liberal arts college may be 
considered typical of the aims (at least in part) of the 
Catholic colleges of America: 


The college. . .has for its fundamental purpose the 
instilling into the minds and hearts of the young 
women it educates a thoroughly Catholic concept 
of life. This concept embraces and at the same time 
illuminates their understanding of the American, 
democratic way of life; it is the basis on which 
their training for world citizenship and intelligent 
participation in public life is founded. 


With the steady growth of a more complex life for 
the campus community, there arose a demand for “stu- 
dent government.” Administrators have recognized in 
it an ideal laboratory, so to speak, for leadership train- 
ing with the result that some form of student governing 
body exists on practically every college campus, secu- 
lar and Catholic. The success of its functioning varies, 
of course, depending on various factors. The degree of 
its success is usually an index of the value which the 
administration places on leadership training. 


Is Single Body True-to-Life Situation? 


Normally, there exists a single student government 
body on a campus. Let us ask ourselves the question: 
Is this a “true-to-life” situation? Man’s interests are 
comprised in two spheres, the spiritual and the non- 
spiritual. In the free, republican form of government 
which we know in America, two societies exist side by 
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side, Church and State, independently caring for man’s 
spiritual and temporal needs. Each has its properly 
constituted authority. Catholic philosophy, teaches that, 
in view of man’s immortal soul and eternal destiny, the 
primacy rests with the Church. 

For students in a Catholic college who are being edu- 
cated to assume leadership in such a society, a campus 
system of student government which approximates this 
pattern seems highly desirable—in fact, almost imper- 
ative. Student government on the campus should pro- 
vide a functioning lesson in the correct relationship be- 
tween Church and State (the spiritual and temporal 
powers ). Considerable research has revealed the re- 
grettable fact that in scarcely any Catholic colleges or 
university in the country is such a dual system in vogue. 

At one college, however, a dual system of student 
government has been functioning for the past ten years. 
It is hoped that the following description of “The Saint 
Rose Plan” may serve as a stimulus to other colleges 
to adopt a similar pattern, with such adaptations as 
local circumstances may dictate. 


A Plan for Government 


Briefly, the organizational pattern is this: two stu- 
dent government organizations exist: one, the Sodality 
of our Lady, the other, the Student Senate. Of these, 
the former is older, dating from the opening year of 
the college. The Senate came into existance in 1946, 
being created at that time by the Sodality which had 
been operating for several years as student government. 

The objection may immediately be raised: How can 
both organizations maintain their prestige and auton- 
omy and at the same time avoid unwholesome rivalry? 
There are two answers to that question. First of all, 
both have separate fields of activity, even though the 
same students operate in both fields, and both bodies 
have plenty to do in their own spheres. Moreover, both 
work for each other's good, since both are working for 
the same student body and for the same ideals. 

Secondly, the attitude of administration and faculty 
has proved a bracing aid for their coexistence and de- 
velopment. As time goes on, there is seen in this dual 
system an unequalled opportunity for the realization 
of the objectives of the college. It also becomes in- 
creasingly evident that this system harnesses the energy 
of the students in support of the spiritual and temporal 
aims of the college and promote a thoroughly Catholic 
concept of life. 


Glance at Sodality Functions 


Another question may be asked: Is there enough for 
a students’ spiritual government to do? That question 
can best be answered by taking a glance at the modus 
operandi of the Sodality as it functions at Saint Rose. 
The Sodality executive committee has the responsibility 
of promoting the spiritual among the students, and 
directing the students to fulfill the spiritual aims of 
Catholic college education. It proposes to the students 
the Sodality way of life and directs them in this way. 
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With a view to the personal sanctification of the soda- 
lists, the executives strive to inculcate a greater knowl- 
edge and love of God and the development of a rich 
spiritual life. This is required for membership in Sodal- 
ity. They also provide for participation in the aposto- 
late which is necessary if the students are to be true 
sodalists and are to find in Sodality the interest and 
outlet for their energy and ambitions. 

The executive committee is composed of thirty-two 
girls elected by the student body: five general officers, 
the chairman and assistant chairman of the NFCCS 
Regional Religious Affairs Commission, the chairman 
and secretary of each existing sodality committee 
(twelve at present), and the chairman of one special 
committee. The moderator (the college chaplain) and 
the twelve committee moderators are also on this com- 
mittee. 


Executives Direct All Spiritual Activities 


All spiritual activities of the students are directed by 
these executives. For example, all students, through 
sodality membership, become members of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, the League of the Sa- 
cred Heart, and the Catholic Students Mission Crusade. 
But these organizations (as would any other religious 
organization, such as YCS or the Legion of Mary, which 
might function on campus) operate under this same 
executive committee. (We might note, and let this 
point not distract the reader into incidental controversy, 
that we favor Sodality out of all other possible organ- 
izations because we believe it best provides the pattern 
of spiritual formation to balance, and be the fountain- 
head of whatever apostolic action the student may 
choose. ) 


Committee Formation 


Before discussing the major projects of Sodality in 
general, it is perhaps best to indicate here the com- 
mittee formation, in order to explain the above para- 
graph. While all sodalists are at least associate members 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the execu- 
tive committee has four more or less permanent com- 
mittees to work specifically in the CCD field: one com- 
mittee teaches handicapped children, another teaches 
pre-schoolers in a parent-educator movement, and two 
groups are CCD discussion clubs. A liturgy committee 
has the responsibility for study and action in the field 
of liturgy, of eucharistic devotion, and is active in 
promoting the work of the League of the Sacred Heart 
and the liturgy affairs of the NFCCS Regional Affairs 
Commission. The missions group is responsible for col- 
lege-wide promotion of the Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade. The Mariology committee cooperates with 
the Religious Affairs Commission, spreads study and 
action in its field with particular emphasis on the full 
message of Fatima and the Family Rosary Crusade. 
The nurses committee is composed of the third- and 
fourth-year nurses away from campus on hospital affili- 
ation. The literature committee’s concern is good Cath- 
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olic literature. Three other committees offer study and 
action, under Our Lady’s banner, in music, art, and 
poetry. The executive committee creates or abolishes 


these committees to fit the changing needs of the stu- 
dent body. 


Major Student Projects 


The entire weight of the executive committee and 
the wider support of the student body are behind the 
bigger Sodality projects. This article will not attempt 
a description of all the valuable, interesting, and effec- 
tive activities, but merely indicate them. The Sodality 
sponsors assemblies, chapel programs, directs the Forty 
Hours Devotion and retreat, cooperates with the ad- 
ministration and senate in important school projects 
like American Education Week, promotes First Friday 
and First Saturday devotions. Many spheres of inter- 
collegiate activity of either NFCCS or NSA (National 
Student Association) are natural sodality activities. 

Two major projects, both of which offer unlimited 
opportunity for spiritual growth, intellectual aware- 
ness, and practical training, are the May Day Parade 
and Career Week. Both call for months of work by 
large committees. Space does not permit a description. 
May Day is an excellent example of the smooth and 
effective functioning of our students’ spiritual govern- 
ment. This diocesan-wide demonstration is directed by 
the chairman of the Religious Affairs Commission, who 
calls on college-wide support through the executive 
committee, and in this case the general officers of the 
Sodality work under her in an unheralded, behind-the- 
scenes capacity. 





Research program at Chrisitan Brothers College, 
Memphis, Tenn. Students obtain personal practical 
experience in radiation research under 

the direction of a research committee composed 

of four faculty members. Shown supervising 

three students is Brother ]. Edward, Ph.D. 

The program is financed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 








One Case Cited 


Perhaps the best example, because it is an ordinary 
one, of how effectively this organizational pattern oper- 
ates is this case. A year ago the pastor of a large parish 
in Albany wished to contact all the non-Catholic resi- 
dents of his parish and present to them information re- 
garding an “Inquiry Class” at which they would be wel- 
come. The pastor applied to the college for assistance. 
His request was directed to the prefect of the Sodality. 
The prefect brought the matter before the executive 
committee, which entrusted the work to the Catholic 
Information Committee. That chairman used her com- 
mittee members as captains, and they in turn drew 
their teams of workers from the entire sodality group. 
The students had made a major contribution to Cath- 
olic action on the parochial level. 

It is hoped that this extensive treatment of the So- 
dality will not result in a distorted picture of the finely 
balanced Sodality and Senate relationship at Saint 
Rose. If it appears that very little space is being given 
to the description of the Senate, that is not because its 
activities are unimportant or restricted, but because 
its functions are similar to student government func- 
tions in most colleges and thus familiar to the reader. 
Greater space is devoted to the sodality executive com- 
mittee since this is the new “twice as much student 
government” which this article recommends. 

The Senate regulates all class organizations and all 
clubs of the non-spiritual field, and coordinates them 
through an activities council. It directs their meetings, 
their constitutions, their elections. The Senate sponsors 
traditional college activities such as freshman inves'i- 
ture and the Christmas party. It manages the “Five 
Dollar Plan”—an ingenious financial venture whereby 
the classes can sponsor their college dances and still 
remain solvent. It publishes the Student Handbook; 
maintains a social committee; conducts a leadership 
training program; promotes the college building fund; 
holds a father-daughter dinner and a mother-daughter 
tea. Another example of service is its campus charities 
drive, a miniature Community Chest. Provision is also 
made for participation in the various intercollegiate ac- 
tivities of the NFCCS and the NSA through the Senate 
which, it is evident, has a wide and varied program. 


Primacy of the Spiritual 


A most important advantage of this dual system 
needs express mention. The spiritual should have the 
primacy in the Catholic concept of government. Yet, 
in most of our colleges this is not true of student gov- 
ernment. It might be questioned why the students’ spir- 
itual organization has to be a student government. 
The practical answer is that in these days student 
government holds a central place in college life, 
especially in the students’ concept of their part in a 
college. The students see student government as their 
proud contribution to college life. If we desire the 
students to fulfill their part in the spiritual life of the 
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college, to help achieve the college’s purpose as set 
forth in the catalogue, then we must give them a part, 
through student government, in directing the spiritual 
side of their lives. There need be no confusion or fear 
here of student usurpation of spiritual authority. All 
student government, in the spiritual and non-spiritual 
field, is recognized as delegated power, dependent 
upon the college administration. 


Objection Answered 


Some colleges, with a tradition of a strong Sodality, 
might object: “But our students do give the Sodality 
(or other spiritual organization ) the respect it deserves, 
without its being a separate student government.” Our 
answer is with MacArthur: “There is no substitute for 
victory.” To our minds there is no way to secure for 
the students’ spiritual activities the first place in im- 
portance among the students except to set up a student 
government with responsibility and authority in the 
spiritual field, and give it first place on the campus. 
There will be the traditional relationship of Church 
and State; not a theocracy, but the correct Catholic 
philosophical doctrine of independent spiritual and 
temporal authority, with the primacy of the spiritual. 
Our answer to those who decry the absence of an 
apostolic spirit among our Catholic collegians is that 
in the past student governments have been allowed to 
function only in the non-spiritual field. Thus, the non- 
spiritual is formed in students’ minds as their first 
concern and their area of real importance. Even in 
those schools where the sodality prefect, or spiritual 
officer, is ex officio on student government, or otherwise 
occupies an honored position, in the eyes of the stu- 
dents the big job is the president of the student govern- 
ment and the big student “deal” is the student gov- 
ernment itself. That is no way to teach our students 
the primacy of the spiritual! 


Energy Channeled 


It must be quickly noted that what is proposed is a 
students’ spiritual government which will direct the 
students in the spiritual field and through which the 
energy of the students may be channeled to help fulfill 
the aims of the college, which are both spiritual and 
temporal. On most campuses this government might 
not be the executive committee of a Sodality of our 
Lady, because not enough of the students would qual- 
ify for sodality membership. It is possible at Saint Rose 
because of the intertwining of Saint Rose and sodality 
tradition. The attractive and successful avenues of the 
apostolate offered by our Sodality, the special spiritu- 
ality developed by the average girl as she takes her 
place in the glorious spiritual tradition of Saint Rose, 
turns most of our select student body to embrace the 
sodality way of life as what is naturally expected of 
them as students at Saint Rose. The contention is that 
the students should be functioning in the spiritual field, 
in or by a student government organization. 

Granted this same result might be achieved by the 
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existing student government becoming conscious of its 
obligation to direct the spiritual and to give primacy 
to the spiritual in its actions. Facing facts, it is pre- 
sented that at present, student governments do not give 
primacy to the spiritual nor have they done so in the 
past; thus, the recommendation for a separate spiritual 
organization. Our Catholic college student govern- 
ments are, in fact, more concerned about the junior 
prom than First Friday. Instead of cooperating with 
the hierarchy to promote the American Bishops’ Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College Students, many 
student governments challenge that organization’s right 
to a place in student government. 

It might be objected that not enough students would 
become interested in a students spiritual government 
organization and hence it should not hold such promi- 
nence on campus. Many persons live under the au- 
thority of the American government who never bother 
to vote; some never even become citizens in order to 
become eligible to vote. If the students are trying to 
do what the catalogue says the college aims to do, 
they should accept their responsibility to promote the 
spiritual student government and should accept its 
authority, exercised for their good and to achieve the 
aims of the college. Some may contend that the same 
type of student would not be sought for student gov- 
ernment office as for sodality prefect. This is denied, 
and we refer again to the excellent article of Dr. Ross 
in which she calls for the formation of student apostles 
who will be wholesomely pious rather than pietistic. 


As a System That Works 


We present our dual system as one which works; 
hence, we have confidence in recommending it to 
others. We present it as an antidote for the oft-lamented 
failure of our Catholic college students to develop a 
sense of spiritual, apostolic responsibility. Difficulties 
there are, as might be expected from a dual system, 
as might be expected from a parallel of Church and 
State which have had their difficulties down through 
the ages. Sodality and Senate at Saint Rose do work 
together. Sometimes the administration does have to 
step in to settle difficulties, or to decide who is to be 
in charge of this or that phase of the middle ground, 
but this is true under any form of student government. 
Sodality does have the primacy, first elections, first 
choice of calendar dates, etc., but it must use that 
position for the good of the entire student body. With 
this in mind, the Sodality supports all efforts of the 
Senate. As senators, good sodalists strengthen the 
Sodality. 


Advantages 


This dual system assures the development of an 
apostolic spirit as a result of the prominence given the 
spiritual; it teaches well the primacy of the spiritual; 
it expands student government, by doubling it; it gives 
twice as many students the opportunity to participate 

(Continued on page 175) 
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BY SISTER CHARLES MARIE, O.S.F. 


MANY PRIMARY GRADE teachers feel that teaching cor- 
rect usage of English is the task of intermediate and 
upper grade teachers. They maintain that children at 
the primary age level are not able to grasp the abstract 
concepts upon which correct usage is based. This is 
absolutely true; children at six or seven years of age 
are not mature enough to understand the structures of 
grammatical forms; and it would be foolhardy, indeed, 
to attempt any sort of analysis at this age. But the 
child at six has already acquired a great many patterns 
of behavior which he does not understand; in fact, 
there are very few patterns of behavior which he does 
understand. 

How did the child learn to walk, talk, run, play? He 
had to be shown; he had to listen; he had to imitate. 
But he did not have to understand the abstract con- 
cept of muscular coordination to be able to walk: 
that walking consisted of placing one foot alternately 
before the other and never having both feet off the 
ground at the same time. When he learned to talk, he 
did not have to understand that talking involved the 
exercise of the larynx and voice box all beautifully 
controlled by the glossopharyngeal nerve. The child 
learned to say “mother” by listening to his mother, 
by watching the movement of her lips, by imitating 
her. This required a great many repetitions, many 
trials, much drill. But in this way he developed his 
sense of speech; it was accomplished through repeti- 
tion and imitation. 

From a psychological point of view, this is what is 
known as habit formation. It is precisely here that 
teachers have failed because they have not thoroughly 
understood the process of habit formation. 


A Process of Habit Formation 


The teacher in the primary grades must regard the 
teaching of correct usage-as a~process of habit forma- 
tion; children must acquire this habit in exactly the 
same way they learned to walk, talk, run, etc., through 
repetition and imitation. It must be viewed from its 
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Correct English Usage in Primary Grades 


twofold aspect; namely, that of breaking the old habit 
and establishing the new. The former is effected by 
disuse and the latter through drills. But these drills 
must be planned, systematic, spaced. This is all im- 
portant for, “Only perfect practice can make perfect.” 

What then are the procedures teachers in the pri- 
mary grades are to follow to instill habits of correct 
usage? 


First Locate Areas of Weakness 


The teacher must first locate the areas of weakness 
in her class. She must accumulate a list of errors that 
are most common; from this list she selects several 
upon which she determines to work. The nature and 
kind of error should suggest the type of activity or 
drill exercise that will adequately effect correction. 
Children in the primary grades readily respond to 
those exercises that take the form of games. But here 
the teacher must be cautioned against what might 
easily be the outcome of activities referred to as games. 
Therefore, children must at all times know the purpose 
of the game; as soon as the game becomes a mere 
sport, it must be discontinued. Suppose the teacher 
finds the following to be the common errors in her 
class: 

I ain’t got no pencil. 

They ain’t mine. 

I seen a accident today. 

If I was you, I'd choose him. 

It wasn’t me. 

Them kids are picking on me. 


Having located the errors, the teacher now proceeds to 
draw up drill exercises for each specific problem. They 
might take up the form of the following: 


Drit I 


Opsjectives: To teach the correct form, I haven't 
any; to develop an appreciation for correct usage; to 
provide experiences for oral expression. 

Materiats: A shopping bag.or brief case. 

ProcepureE: Today, children, we are going to play a 
game that will help us correct some mistakes we are 
making in English. Some of us are saying, “I ain't got 
no” when we should say, “I haven't any.” It is wrong 
to say, “I ain’t got no pencil.” The correct way to say 
this is, “I haven’t any pencil.” This game will help us 
get into the habit of saying this the right way. We'll 
need a peddler for our game. He will take the shopping 
bag and pretend he is selling something; let’s say he 
wants to sell apples. He calls from the back of the 
room, “Fruit for sale, fruit for sale, fruit for sale!” We 
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say to the peddler, “Peddler, peddler, stop, stop! We do 
want to shop!” The peddler stops and we begin to 
shop. We say to him, “Have you any oranges for sale 
today?” The peddler answers, “No, I “haven't any 
oranges for sale today.” Someone else will ask him, 
“Have you any peachgs for sale today?” The peddler 
answers again, “No, I haven’t any peaches for sale to- 
day.” We keep on asking him until we guess what he 
is selling. Then he will say, “Yes, I have apples for sale 
today.” Whoever guesses the right fruit may be ped- 
dler for the next game. (Other classifications of things 
that might be sold are vegetables, baked goods, candy, 
etc. ) 

Concvusion: Children, what did our game teach us? 
Yes, we learned to say, “Haven't any” instead of “Ain't 
got no.” What shall we call our game, Dick? “Call it 
the Haven't Any Game because that is what it teaches 
us to say.” Fine! We'll call it the Haven’t Any Game. 


Dru II 


Osjectives: To develop the habit of saying, They 
arent; to further develop appreciation for correct us- 
age; to stimulate thinking. 

MarTERIALs: Two objects of some sort: balls, gloves, 
pencils, etc. 

ProcepurRE: How would you like to play a game of 
hide and seek today, children? I’d like to play it with 
you because it will help us correct another mistake 
some of us are making in English. Some of us are say- 
ing, “They ain't” when we should say, “They aren't.” 
It is wrong to say, “They ain’t in the basket.” It is cor- 
rect to say, “They aren't in the basket.” Do you see 
these two pencils? We shall all put our heads down, 
close our eyes and go to sleep. While we are asleep, 
Mary will hide the pencils. Then we shall all wake up 
and begin to ask Mary where the pencils are? Are we 
ready? Go to sleep, children. (Mary hides the pencils. ) 
Wake up! 

James: Are the pencils in the basket, Mary? 

Mary: No, James, they aren't in the basket. 

Frank: Are they behind the book case? 

Mary: No, Frank, they aren’t behind the book 
case. 

Susan: Are they in your pocket? 

Mary: No, Susan, they aren’t in my pocket. 

Joan: Are they in the drawer? 

Mary: Yes, Joan, they are in the drawer. 


Conc.usion: Frank, what did our game teach us? It 
taught us to say, “They aren't” instead of, “They ain't.” 
Shall we call it the They Aren’t Game? Yes, because 
that is what it teaches us to say. 


Dru III 


Osyjectives: To teach the correct form, I saw; to pro- 
vide opportunities for oral expression; to increase 
powers of observation. 

Materists: Large picture of a farm scene. 

ProcepurEs: Today, children, we are going to talk 
about all the things we see in the farm picture. We're 
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going to try to remember what we've seen because I 
am going to take the picture away and let you tell me 
what you saw. This picture game will help us get into 
the habit of saying, “I saw” instead of “I seen.” (Dis- 
cuss the picture). Do you think we've seen everything 
in the picture? Now we'll put the picture away. John, 
would you like to tell me what you saw in the picture? 


John: I saw a field of yellow corn. 

Sue: I saw mother feeding the baby chicks. 

Joan: I saw the farmer loading the hay on the 
wagon. 

Pat: I saw Spot chasing the sheep. 


Conc.usion: Did you like this game, Ann? What 
did our picture game teach us to say, Jim? It taught us 
to say, “I saw” instead of, “I seen.” That’s right, Jim. 
What shall we call our game, Sharon? We can call it 
the I Saw Game because that is what it teaches us to 
say. Fine! We'll call it the I Saw Game. 


Druitt IV 


OsyjectivEs: To teach the correct form, If I were; to 
continue the development of appreciation for correct 
usage; to encourage originality. 

ProcepurE: Today on the playground, children, I 
heard some little children choosing sides for a race. 
One of the boys said to the captain, “If I was you, I'd 
choose Jack.” It’s wrong to say, “If I was you.” The cor- 
rect way to say it is, “If I were you.” Let’s play a game 
that will help us get into the habit of saying, “If I 
were.” James, what would you do if you were a pilot? 


James: If I were a pilot, I would fly my plane high 
above the clouds. 

John: If I were a pilot, I'd fly a jet plane. 

Mark: If I were a pilot, I’d give people rides in my 
plane. 


(Other selections might be, truck driver, nurse, 
priest, sister, doctor, etc. ) 

Conciusion: Can anyone think of a name for this 
game? Call it the If I Were Game because it helps us 
get into the habit of saying, “If I were” instead of, “If I 
was.” Did you like this game, Jack? Shall we play it 
again tomorrow? 


Dritt V 


Osjectives: To teach the correct form, It wasn’t I; 
to provide further experiences for oral expression. 

MateriaLs: A pointer or magic wand. 

ProcepurE: Have you heard about the little fairy 
who used her magic wand to help children get into the 
habit of using correct English? Well, this is what she 
does. Mary, do you want to come to the front of the 
room and close your eyes so that you can't see the 
fairy? (Fairy flies around the room and taps Mary on 
the head with magic wand then flies to her seat.) Mary 
opens her eyes and asks: 

Don, did you tap me on the head with the magic 
wand? 


Don: No, Mary, it wasn’t I. 
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Mary: Joan, did you tap me on the head? 
Joan: No, Mary, it wasn’t I. 
Mary: Joseph, did you tap me on the head? 

Joe: Yes, Mary, it was I who tapped you on the 
head. 


Joseph now comes to the front of the room. Another 
fairy is selected and the game goes on as before. 

Conciusion: Did you like the fairy game, Alice? 
What good English habit did it teach you, Beth? It 
taught me to say, “It wasn’t I.” Can you think of a good 
name for our new game? We shall call it the It Wasn't 
I Game because that is our new English habit. 


Druitt VI 


Osjectives: To teach forms, Those apples, those 
boys, those balls, etc.; to stimulate thought; to 
strengthen retention; to provide experiences for oral 
expression. 

MateriaLs: Toy soldier, balls, apples, blocks, etc. 

ProcepurE: Children, do you see all the things I 
have on my desk? Can you name them, Harry? Today 
we are going to learn the good English habit of saying, 
“Those soldiers, those balls, those apples” instead of 
“Them soldiers, them balls and them apples.” Remem- 
ber, we must begin our sentence with the word “those.” 
Would you like to start, James? 


James: Those toy soldiers are wearing brown uni- 
forms. 

Susan: Those apples would make good pie. 

Jane: Those balls can bounce. 

Frank: Those apples make me hungry. 


Now let us change the rule and put the word “those” 
in another place. Do you think you can put “those” in 
another place, Jane? 


Jane: I would like to see those soldiers march. 
Bob: May I have those apples for our party? 
Fran: I could build a bridge with those blocks. 


Conc.usion: What good English habit did our game 
teach us today, Fran? We learned to say, “those apples” 
instead of “them apples.” Can you give our new game 
a name, Flo? I think we ought to call it The Those 
Game because those is the important word. That’s 
right, Flo. We'll call it The Those Game. 


Drill Exercises, Powerful Techniques 


Drill exercises such as these are powerful techniques 
in habit formation. They provide proper motivation; 
the element of interest looms high; repetition and imi- 
tation are emphasized. The teacher can be sure she is 
employing all the laws of habit formation; she can be 
reasonably sure her children will develop habits of cor- 
rect usage. It is to be understood that these exercises 
should be repeated until the habits have been estab- 
lished. 

The importance of establishing habits of correct 
usage at the primary level cannot be overestimated. 
Psychologists tell us that habits formed in early child- 
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hood are the basis for later adult habits. The following 
incident will bear evidence of this truth. 


Miss Gordon: William, please bring me a few pen- 
cils from the box on the windowsill. 

William: (Looking into the box.) There ain’t no 
pencils here, Miss Gordon. 

Miss Gordon: William! There ain’t no pencils here! 

William: I’m sorry. There aren’t any pencils here, 
Miss Gordon. 

Miss Gordon: Thank you, William. Perhaps you'll 
find some in the box in the cupboard. 

William: (At the cupboard.) There ain’t none 
here neither. 


William is a junior high school student. He under- 
stands the abstract concepts upon which correct usage 
is based. But William did not acquire the habit of cor- 
rect usage in the formative years at the primary level. 





Student Loyalty Oath?—No! 


(Continued from page 135) 


sors and the Association of American Colleges have 
stated their opposition to it. The Reverend Michael 
P. Walsh, S.J., President of Boston College, appeared 
as spokesman for the latter organization at hearings 
which were held on the bill to repeal this provision 
from the Act. He stated the views of the Commission 
on Legislation of the Association of American Colleges 
in the following words: 


The Commission’s own considered judgment is 
that the disclaimer affidavit required is counter 
to the spirit of the act as expressed in title I and 
would, in fact, militate against “discovery and 
development of new principles, new techniques, 
and new knowledge,” creating apprehension and 
timorousness on college and university campuses. 
It feels that the real security of our country lies 
in the maintenance of freedom in spirit as well as 
in fact, and that democracy depends upon faith 
in the individual, trust in one another, the pre- 
sumption of non-guilt until proved otherwise, and 
belief in debate to reveal error... . 


The position of Father Walsh and the American 
Association of Colleges was substantially similar to 
that taken by other distinguished educators who testi- 
fied before our Committee. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, speaking for the Administra- 
tion also strongly urged the repeal of this provision. 

None of us desires to see our nation subverted by 
disloyal persons. None of us wishes to see our tradition- 
ally free educational system controlled nor do we de- 
sire the creation of tension between the Government 
and the educational community. I believe that the dis- 
claimer oath requirement in the National Defense 
Education Act can contribute little or nothing to the 
elimination of subversives and has demonstrably 
weakened the effectiveness of the program. 
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Three Famous British 


Catholic Schools 
Celebrate Centenaries 


By Michael Derrick 


CENTENARIES are being kept this 
summer at three famous Roman 
Catholic boarding-schools in Eng- 
land. 

Oratory School, now occupying a 
mellow and gracious house in Ox- 
fordshire, was founded in Birming- 
ham just 100 years ago by John 
Henry Newman, the future Cardi- 
nal. 

In the same year, 1859, the Eng- 
lish Benedictines took possession of 
Belmont Abbey, near Hereford, 
where Belmont Abbey School now 
flourishes. 

The third celebration this year is 
a Tercentenary. It is 300 years since 
the English Dominicans took over 
the Priory of Bornhem, near Ma- 
lines, in what is now Belgium, 
where they opened the school for 
boys which they now conduct in 
England, at Laxton in Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Each of these three schools has its 
own distinctive character, repre- 
senting three different traditions in 
Catholic education in England. 


A"Catholic Eton" 


Oratory School was founded for * 


boys who would have been sent to 
schools like Eton if their parents 
had not been received into the 
Catholic Church, and who wanted 
some sort of “Catholic Eton.” 


An editor on the London Tablet, Michael 
Derrick is also a scriptwriter for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, a member of the 
Bureau of the International Federation of 
Catholic Journalists, and chairman of Lon- 
don's Challoner Club. He has had several 
books published, including Eastern Catholics 
Under Soviet Rule and his translation of a 
life of Pope Pius XII. He is a member of the 
Council of the Sword of the Spirit Movement. 
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headmaster of the 





At that time the old Catholic 
land-owning families, who had pre- 
served their religion continuously 
through the centuries which fol- 
lowed the Reformation, had long 
been accustomed to live somewhat 
outside the main stream of the na- 
tional life. They were even happier 
to do so, taking no interest in public 
affairs and living for the most part 
quietly on their estates, content to 
send their sons to schools of which 
the primary purpose was the prep- 
aration of boys for the priesthood. 

Not so the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury converts of the Oxford Move- 
ment of which Newman was the 
leader. They wanted to send their 
sons to a Catholic school which 
would be comparable to the schools 
attended by the sons of their non- 
Catholic friends. Oratory School 
was the result. 

Belmont and Laxton, on the other 
hand, are schools in the special 
traditions of the two great religious 
Orders which conduct them, the 
Benedictines and the Dominicans. 

Newman was never, himself, 
school he 
founded, but he lived until his 
death in 1890 in the adjacent Ora- 
tory and it was his influence that 
dominated the school. He used to 
teach the boys Latin, to help in the 
production of Latin plays, and to 
distribute the annual prizes. It was 
never a very large school, and until 
his last years he took a personal in- 
terest in each boy. 

Among many well-known men 
who were boys at the Oratory 
School in Newman’s lifetime was 
the writer, historian and poet 
Hilaire Belloc. Another, Father 
Denis Sheil, is still living as a priest 
at the Birmingham Oratory. Now 94 
and the oldest Catholic priest in 
England, Father Sheil kept the 70th 
anniversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood on Easter Monday this 
year, The Apostolic Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Gerald P. O'Hara, was 
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Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500. 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of our 
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30 sales of our $1.00 box (663% profit to 
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Yes, thousands of Johnnies and Susies have been increasing their knowl- 
edge and understanding of the faith and other important matters, too — 
from “‘seeing it in TREASURE CHEST’. This unique Catholic picture-story 
magazine, published 20 times during the school year, serves its readers 








through useful, informative features and lively picture stories that illustrate 






how Christian boys and girls — and adults, too — should live. 
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as AS : 
. * * © * TREASURE CHEST’S youthful readers will be learning—among | 

= other many worth-while subjects—about Catholics who helped to 

pioneer the West . . . about the exciting early days of the Church | 
through portrayal of a series of dramatic episodes from the Acts of 
the Apostles . . . about manners and conduct. And in every issue 
there will be variety to delight every Johnny and Susie—no mat- — 
ter what age. 





Be Sure Your Boys and Girls Are Subscribing For 
This Year's TREASURE CHEST! 
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Teacher to Teacher—Iin Brief 


(Continued from page 153) 


among those who attended his Mass 
of thanksgiving. 


A Benedictine Foundation 


Belmont is one of the six abbeys 
of the English Benedictine Congre- 
gation, all six of which have schools 
attached to them. In addition, the 
Congregation includes a number of 
priories which similarly have boys’ 
schools. The abbey schools are for 
older boys, the priory schools for 
smaller boys. 

Largest and best-known of the 
schools of the English Benedictines 
are those at Downside in Somerset 
and Ampleforth in Yorkshire. Douai 
Abbey School, in Berkshire, still 
bears the name of a town in North- 
ern France that is famous in the 
history of the Catholic Church. To- 
day the School has a great reputa- 
tion for Rugby football. Its team 
recently won the annual seven-a- 
side Rugby football tournament in 
which the strongest school sides 
from all over the United Kingdom 
compete. 

St. Benedict’s School and Abbey 
at Fort Augustus, Invernesshire in 
Scotland, is magnificently situated 
at the head of Loch Ness, the lake 
reputedly inhabited by the Loch 
Ness Monster. Ealing Abbey 
School, in London, is the only one 
of these six which is not a boarding- 
school but a day-school. 

It was only in 1920 that Belmont 
received the status of an abbey. 
From its foundation a hundred 
years ago it served, with the status 
of a priory, as the common novitiate 
for all the monasteries of the Eng- 
lish Benedictine Congregation. But 
since 1920 all these have had their 
separate novitiates. Belmont Abbey 
School was opened in 1926. 

For more than half -a century, 
from 1863 to 1916, the magnificent 
abbey church at Belmont was the 
cathedral of the diocese of New- 
port, which now no longer exists, 
but which, after the restoration of 
the Hierarchy in 1850, included the 
whole of Wales. 


A Papal Wish Fulfilled 


Pope Pius IX, when he restored 
the Hierarchy, expressed the wish 
that in at least one diocese there 
should be a Benedictine cathedral 


priory with a monastic chapter, | 
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such as had been frequently found 
in medieval England. 

This wish was fulfilled at Bel- 
mont. The first three Bishops of 
Newport in the restored Hierarchy 
were Benedictine monks who lived 
there and monks formed the cathe- 
dral chapter. Until the opening of 
Westminster Cathedral in 1903 Bel- 
mont was the only cathedral in Eng- 
land where the whole of the Divine 








SCHOOLHOUSE 
SYMPHONY 


Music can be stepping- 
stone for good citizenship 
and self-discipline 
as elementary pupils learn 
concentration and 
perseverance through 
musical activities. 


Here’s heartening encouragement 
for you who are trying to convince 
your school or PTA of the bene- 
fits of group music in education. 


One of the top echelon admin- 
istrators of a big metropoli- 
tan school system holds that 
music more than any other art 
shapes life and personality and 

- that group music teaches punc- 
tuality, teamwork, discipline, and 
cooperation. 


Also out of 46 scientists and 
deans of leading U.S. technolog- 
ical institutions who responded to 
a recent poll, 70% maintained 
the study of music is of great im- 
portance in preparing youngsters 
for scientific pursuits. 

In Pensacola, Fia., where school 
children learn relationship of 
music to mathematics, they wind 
up doing better in both. 

Music directors have repeated 
again and again that by playing 
in groups students learn to ob- 
serve quickly, respond correctly 
to directions, and are more per- 


Office was sung daily. The abbey 
church ceased to be a cathedral in 
1916 when the Archdiocese of Car- 
diff was created, and now it is used 
by the boys of the Abbey School. 
Blackfriars School, of the Domin- 
icans, at Laxton, the third scene of 
this year’s celebrations, has occu- 
pied its present home since 1924. 
For more than a hundred years this 
school conducted by English Do- 
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ceptive by sharpening their senses 
of sight, hearing, and touch. 
Going along with this, Evanston, 
lil. observes that children learn 
precision and control from play- 
ing together. Furthermore, no 
disciplinary problem seems to 
come up with child who has in- 
terested himself in music. 

All this jibes with reports from 
many grade schools around the 
nation where music making is 
used to stimulate learning. 


The above is a digest from ILLINOIS EDUCATION for January, 1959 
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see how quickly the lively 
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ADHESIVE BOTH SIDES 
PERFECT FOR “PIN-UPS”! 


Made especially for busy teachers, Base-Tape is the new, modern way to put up decora- 
tions, charts, pictures . . . sticks to all surfaces (except the fingers) and will not harm papers 
or background. Base-Tape may be removed instantly and used over and over again. 
Absolutely safe (no sharp points) and economical. 
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1200 inches in convenient dispenser package | STIK-TACK COMPANY * 
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or this coupon. 890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 


(Continued from preceding page) 


minican Fathers was situated g 
Bornhem in France from its found,. 
tion in 1659 until the French Reypo. 
lution. 

Then the Fathers returned tp 
England, and, after various advep. 
tures, they re-opened their school at 
Hinckley, near Leicester, in 189% 
It was there for 70 years; then it 
spent nearly 30 years at Hawkes. 
yard Priory, Staffordshire, today a 
Dominican House of Studies, before 
settling at Laxton. 

These three schools are all fee 
paying boarding-schools, but they 
are all quite different in character, 
illustrating the great diversity that 
is to be found, in Britain as else. 
where, within the unity of the Cath- 
olic faith. 


GROWING PAINS 
in a California School 


By Sister M. Roberta, O.S.B. 


WE TALK AND READ about Catholic 
Action, but nowhere have I seen it 
worked out to a fine detail as in 
this parish. 

Sacred Heart parish, Covina, 
California, is still in the making. 
Currently, the new church is under 
construction. In late summer it is 
due to be ready for services. The 
school which has an enrollment of 
some 820 children has been under 
gradual construction, wing by wing, 
until this year, when the final addi- 
tion was completed. This fall the 
enrollment will reach its peak with 
a final 900 mark. The number of 
children attending public schools 
is almost parallel with this count. 
Our “waiting list” is past calcula 
tion. The CCD made up of volun- 
teer workers, men and women of 
the parish, is doing a tremendous 
job preparing these children for 
First Cémmunion, Confirmation, 
and giving religious instruction in 
general every Saturday morning 
and week-day evenings. Our two 
school busses go out each Saturday 


Sister M. Roberta teaches grade seven at 
Sacred Heart School, Covina, Calif. Her 
teaching experience includes all grades from 
one to twelve. Besides serving as librarian 
at her Priory, she is organizing the library 
for the new high school to be built. She 


. has a master's degree in library science. 
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morning and bring in a great many 
of these boys and girls who are not 
able to attend our parochial school. 

Last September when _ school 
opened the new arcade was under 
construction. We were one room 
short, fifty children too many. We 
literally tossed coins to see who 
would be the lucky individual to 
organize her class in the pastor’s 
new three-door garage. The lot fell 
to grade seven, room fifteen. This 
experience in the garage is worth 
sharing. If for nothing else, it can 
serve as a comforting thought to 
anyone facing something similar in 
this day of educational expansion. 


Sense of Humor Needed 


Anyone acquainted with the 
southern California climate knows 
how hot it can be in late summer 
and early fall. Some days the smog 
coupled with the heat, together 
with the drilling, the buzz saw just 
outside our door, the hammering 
and tarring brought the tears to our 
eyes, and produced a situation that 
called for a sense of humor, because 
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we learned to laugh, and we also 
learned to listen intently. The 
reason is obvious. 

Came the morning when we were 
confronted with huge derricks, 
cranes, and cement mixers—the roof 
of the church was being poured. 
The yard was crammed with men, 
cars and equipment, and more 
noise. We promptly betook our- 
selves to the school auditorium 
where we spent the day using the 
kneelers for seats and the chairs for 
desks. Our school auditorium serves 
as a temporary church, among other 
things. 

Since we were approximately a 
half block from the school drinking 
facilities, we improvised with can- 
teens and thermos bottles. This ful- 
filled our needs for drinking and 
cooling off between times until one 
day some of the boys conceived the 
idea of having a contest to deter- 
mine who could take the “biggest 
mouthful” and “squirt the farthest.” 
Thereafter we offered our thirst for 
the “conversion of sinners.” 

Since we had no electricity, there 
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was no alternative but to keep the 
doors wide open for light and ven- 
tilation, plenty of it. This offered an 
“all day open” invitation to the 
neighbors’ animals, cats, dogs, mice, 
and last but not least, ants. The 
children’s lunches were invaded 
with swarms of ants. We solved this 
problem by using the wrap hangers 
for lunch hangers. It was a unique 
sight. 

In late November when the 
“sunny” California days turned to 
the inevitable dark days, and the 
warm weather became chilly and 
damp, we shivered and shook. By 
that time our new room was rapidly 
nearing completion; the men were 
working overtime to help us. To 
warm us up a bit, for two and a half 
days we occupied the ladies’ school 
kitchen. We were arranged around 
the center kitchen range, the sink 
and drain boards, and the electric 
dish washing machine. The after- 
noon of the second day, we had an 
enforced holiday because the ladies 
needed their kitchen for an altar so- 
ciety meeting with the usual re- 
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This, our 75th year, we have available 
the newest editions in both 
cursive and manuscript writing. 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


(Continued from page 157) 


freshments. The following day one 
of the boys discovered the pilot 
light on the range and helpfully 
reached over to demonstrate to the 
others how it worked. That did it. 
Next morning we marched back to 
the garage with all our equipment 
and there we remained until the 
first week in December when our 
room was ready to receive us. 

I am sure we all profited from the 
experience; certainly we lost no 
time in our studies. Even now in 
our “last word” 1959 model class- 
room, occasionally someone will re- 
mark, “We had that in our garage.” 

We had a number of things to re- 
learn when we returned to society. 
We had to respond to bells; in the 
garage we were on our own. We 
also learned to respect the rights of 
several hundred children. When 
one of the boys stepped on the toes 
of another, accidentally or other- 
wise, he was promptly reported to 
the office. The offended one did not 
know the name of the culprit, but 


A NEW DIMENSION 
IN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ILLUSTRATION 


he did know that “it was one of the 
kids who used to be in the barn.” 

It took quite a while for the stu- 
dent body to become adjusted to us, 
and we to them, but we have finally 
come into our own. We are now 
accepted, and we feel that we “be- 
long.” 


NEED for CREATIVE 
DRAMATICS 
in Our Classrooms 


By Miss Maureen Kerrigan 
PERHAPS MANY OF Us have experi- 
enced a feeling of inadequacy in 
a situation to which we have not 
been able to respond properly. We 
have had thoughts which we could 
not communicate to others the way 
we wished. Our potentiality was 
never realized. This is an irritating 
problem of many adults. A lack of 
self-confidence makes it impossible 
Miss Kerrigan is a product of Catholic paro- 
chial schools. She is majoring in elementary 
education in the school of education, St. 
John's University, Jamaica, N.Y. She is also 
a teacher in the vacation playgrounds and 


an after-school center for the New York 
City Board of Education. 


for them to utilize their creative 
ability in practical situations. 

At first glance, one might think 
this is a generalization. In a way, 
it may be. True there are many 
people who rarely face a problem of 
this type. Nevertheless, if we think 
for a moment we shall recall situa- 
tions in which we have not voiced 
our ideas because we, ourselves, 
thought them to be insignificant, 
irrelevant, or immature. 


Opportunities for Expression 


Where does the basis for this lie? 
It may be traced back to childhood. 
As youngsters, many have not en- 
joyed the proper atmosphere for 
creativity. In some cases, their edu- 
cational background has stifled, 
not stimulated creative thought. As 
the years passed however, educa- 
tors, being more aware of the psy- 
chological motivations of people, 
have made learning more of a crea- 
tive process. The school has become 
more conducive to creative think- 
ing and more opportunities for ex- 
pression of this creativity have 
been provided. 

One of the first techniques the 


Look through any volume of Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia and you will see that the unique handling 
of more than 11,000 maps, pictures and draw- 
ings truly creates a new dimension in ency- 
clopedia illustration. This is done by: 

e Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There is 
no bothersome reference to gazetteers or 
picture sections. 

¢ Keeping all illustrations up to the minute 
—more than 2,500 illustrations revised in the 
last 6 years. 

e The generous use of maps: 128 full- 
color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for easy 
reading across the gutter, sa more than 110 
additional black and white maps. 

e Using new techniques, such as the dra- 
matic treatment illustrated above. This 
brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human body. 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier’s 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier’s 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every Edu- 
cational and Library Agency that evaluates 
encyclopedias. 
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COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information 
about teaching aids. Educational Division, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 


The Stansi Science Kits adequate apparatus to carry on 
an excellent elementary science program. Pupils perform 
120 experiments which arouse interest and enthusiasm. A 
picture is worth e thousand words but a vivid experience 
is worth a thousand pictures. The teaching manuel is 
easy to follow and is a great time-saver for the teacher. 


What the kit contains: 
1. Nearly 200 pieces of science equipment. 
2. Workbook of over 120 experiments. 
3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 16” x 20”. 


Price complete with teaching manual, equipment ond 
cabinet $69.5 


metal storage 
Teaching Manual only 


For Free Elementary Science Catalog 
write to: 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1231 North Honore St., Chicago 22, Illinois 
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each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


teacher should introduce in this re- 
gard is creative dramatics. It is true 
that many teachers are reviving this 
unique activity; however, others 
still tend to overlook its value. They 
do not realize this activity should 
begin in the primary grades. Chil- 
dren at this age interpret life situa- 
tions and they are capable of ex- 
pressing themselves regarding their 
individual reactions. Thus they are 
ready to participate in creative 
drama. They may be introduced to 
a meaningful situation and then en- 
couraged to express these personal 
reactions by their own dialogue and 
actions. The teacher may use a 
story, a poem, a recording, or a 
timely unit situation. No matter 
which type is chosen, the reactions 
of the class should be character- 
ized by spontaneity rather than 
memorization. 


Carry-Over to Higher Levels 


Because of this, we can visualize 
the value of creative drama to the 
development of each individual 
child. Each child will be convinced 
that self-expression is worth while 
and personally satisfying. This way 
of thinking about himself will un- 
doubtedly make a difference in the 
way the child regards himself later 
on in life. He has been both a 
“doer” and a “receiver.” He has 
been a community fire-chief in a 
classroom production and his group 
accepted his interpretation. He has 
seen a classmate identify himself 
with Tom Sawyer and he has shared 
in this experience as a member of a 
receptive audience. A child guided 
in this manner will be able to use 
his creative ability on higher levels. 
This is an important goal of the 
creative drama program. 


Avoid Re-Interpretation 


The teacher may, at times, find it 
difficult to allow this great freedom 
of expression. A sincere desire to 
promote favorable attitudes and 
abilities may result in a certain dis- 
satisfaction with the children’s re- 
sponses. He may feel it necessary to 
re-interpret the situation. This 
should be avoided if possible. After 
the initial motivation has been pro- 
vided, the teacher should take a less 
active role. When the dramatic 

(Continued on page 176) 
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A Faas different approach to 
raising schocl funds is now available 


ST. CHRISTOPHER ACTION. 
PICTURE KEY CHAIN TAG. Made 
of durable plastic with chrome chain, 
Shows two pictures simply by tilting. 


One: ST. CHRISTOPHER 
The other: A SHORT PRAYER 


Schools make 30% on the sale of St. 
Christopher key chain tags. 
Your cost 10 cents each—retail for 15 


FREE 


For each gross (144) St. Christopher 
key tag chains you purchase, you will 
receive free an equal quantity (144) 
extra heavy frame black pocket 
combs, retails at all stores at 10 
cents each. You receive clear profit 
from the sale of the combs alone up to 
14.40. 


All students and families need key 
chain tags. For. .Homes—Cars—Bi- 
cycles—Lockers-etc. 


Get started today—Write for free 
sample. 


} cents. 


Write to... 


Cellulose Industries Ce. 
260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Folding 

WHEELIT 
Makes transportation of Visual Aid 
equipment easy and safe. Serves both 
S a and projection table. Avail- 
in both folding and non-fold- 
ing: models. For full information on 
eelit’s many exclusive advantages, see 

your supply dealer or write Dept. CE 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
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People — Places — Ideas — 
Things. Edited by Grigson & 
Gibbs-Smith (Published in the 
United States by Hawthorn 
Books, New York City 11, N. Y., 
four volumes: 1738 pages; price 
$27.95). 


This is an exquisite and strikingly 
different package of charming eru- 
dition. And that is no exaggeration. 
These four books have to be ex- 
amined to be appreciated, and we 
don’t hesitate to urge anyone inter- 
ested in a sparkling example of the 
writer’s, researcher’s, and printer's 
arts to beg or borrow a set. Or even 
to buy it. 

As the four titles indicate, their 
range includes virtually everything 
i one has a right to expect to find in a 
respectable encyclopedia. But with 
this notable difference: these books 
radiate learning that is never dull or 
stuffy. In a sense, they go on where 
an encyclopedia leaves off. Or bet- 
ter, they give information about 
ideas, people, places, and things 
which a mere encyclopedia would 
consider too diverting but which 
the average person (from twelve to 
seven times twelve) learns with 
mixed delight and wonder. One is 
puzzled why he hasn’t elsewhere 
heard of such absorbing facts about 
the world, its products, and its rul- 
ing ideas. A wealth of anecdote and 
example accompanies each topic 
treated. 

The volume on Ideas runs from 
“the Absolute” to “Yoga.” Pointed 
and informative treatments on such 
varied subjects as “cold war,” “tyr- 
anny of the machine,” “science is 
the new religion,” “Utopia,” prove 
convincingly the dominating role 
played in the drama of human ex- 
perience by human thought. The 
volume Things tells about “objects 
devised by man’s genius which are 
the measure of his civilization.” 
The fascinating history of such or- 
dinary articles as fountain pens, fire- 
engines, and soap; of such extraor- 
dinary things as maypoles and wigs, 

in those many areas of ignor- 
ance we must all confess. 
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The volume People is devoted to 
the life stories and the influence of 
the “good, bad, great, and eccen- 
tric who illustrate the admirable di- 
versity of man.” Poets, painters, 
soldiers, saints, kings, and scores of 
others march across the pages in a 
glittering pageantry of human com- 
edy and human tragedy. The vol- 
ume Places is a magic carpet jour- 
neying in real space and time, 
touching down on places both fa- 
miliar and exotic—places which 
have “delighted, intrigued, and in- 
timated men.” The descriptive de- 
tail gives the very feeling of a place. 
Acre of the Crusaders, for example, 
has a harbor now silted up and its 
sea wall is pitted and scarred by 
gunfire, but you sense the ancient 
glory of Richard Coeur-de-Lion as 
you walk down the decaying streets. 
Lhasa, capital of Tibet, no longer 
seems remote when you learn about 
its strangely-blended people, its 
mild policemen, and its teeming ba- 
zaars. 

These four gorgeous books were 
produced in England. Their style is 
consistently brittle and communica- 
tive and critical. The illustrations, 
many of them in full color, are sim- 
ply superb and do much to illumine 
the text. The covers are elegant 
with. the motif of the respective 
volume; they compel a casual han- 
dler to seek out the treasure trove 
that lies within. 

Some of the treatments on Cath- 
olic subjects are not entirely satis- 
factory from a Catholic point of 
view. But one should not have to 
find out about his religion from a 
neutral source. We have our own 
for that. But nothing really offensive 
appears and generally speaking the 
accuracy of the explanations is in 
line with the rest of the set. 

For sheer delight and congenial 
instruction on a vast panoply of 
subjects, it would be difficult to im- 
prove on this package of four con- 
tained in a sturdy, illustrated cas- 


ing. 


Rev. Aman M. Carr, O.F.M. Conv. 


Associate Editor, the Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review 





do you 
need funds? 


When your school or organiza- 
tion has need for funds, we can 
show you a new way to raise 
any amount up to $5000 in only 
three weeks. 


HOW??? 


FIRST: We will send you samples of the 
items we are now using, such as, birth- 
stone rings, car key rings, miraculous 
medal necklaces and bracelets, scatter 
pins, brooches, bottles of perfume, key 
cases, or any item that would fit your par- 
ticular area. This will be sent to you in 
our own display case for your approval. 


SECOND: After your approval we will 
deliver to you as much of our merchandise, 
the same as is included in your samples, 
as you may need. We do not sell this 
merchandise to you, we consign it. There- 
fore, at the end of the program, you are 
not left with anything but the profits. 
The merchandise was made to retail for 
$1.00 per piece, even though its actual 
value is higher. On every dozen you sell 
you make over $4.00 profit, which is equal 
to more than 50% profit on your cost. 


The real secret of our program, however, 
is not just the profit itself, it is the fact 
that each child who sells his dozen re- 
ceives an award. In addition to this 
there are awards given to those who sell 
three dozen or more, five dozen or more, 
eight dozen or more, and, of course, to 
the children who sell the most in the 
school. 


Our experience has shown us that the 
children sell this merchandise not only to 
members of the parish, but to outsiders as 
well, which limits the burden on the 
parishioners. Since there is no invest- 
ment, and the program is normally con- 
summated in three weeks, it serves as a 
very satisfactory arrangement, in that 
the children receive an award: the school 
receives a handsome profit: the consumer 
receives an attractive article at a fair 
price: and the time limit is held to a 
minimum. 


There is also in our award set-up, an 
award for each community in which the 
project is instituted. 


Be first to take advantage of this no risk 
offer for your school, organization, or class 
group. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


SeoooooooocooooooosoooooooosososooloeCle 
MicuaEt McDonoucu Inc. 

200 Bala Avenue 

Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

Mohawk 4-5700 

Gentlemen: Please send me without 


any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion. 
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Black Robe Peacemaker—Pierre 
De Smet. By J. G. E. Hopkins 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sors, New York, 
pages 188; price $2.50). 


This story of the Jesuit padre who 
accompanied the earliest Mountain 
Men across the Continental Divide 
is told with admirable scholarship. 
Although written for young teen- 
agers, it is a very acceptable bi- 
ography of De Smet, complete with 
index, a rare and even unnecessary 
item in a book designed exclusively 
for children. 

The scholarship no doubt reflects 
the orientation of Kenedy’s Ameri- 
can Background Books. It is also the 
result of their choice of authors. 
Mr. Hopkins is poet, editor, and 
educator—formerly the head of 
Notre Dame College’s English de- 
partment. 

Whether such scholarship neces- 
sarily means a sacrifice of action, 
we are not sure. But it certainly 
invites it, as this book shows. We 
think the book’s natural audience 
(if we may twist a term) will enjoy 
most such incidents as the Black 
Robe’s attack on illegal whiskey 
kegs, than its careful delineation of 
his many paths and of his patient 
dealings with the Indians. 

History is not a successful means 
to acquaint children with admirable 
characters. But the thrilling events 
of the past are sufficient to acquaint 
children with history. 

There are fortunately enough of 
these in Mr. Hopkins’ book to main- 
tain interest. Children’s books, how- 
ever, if they are not going to seem 
pallid alongside the highly dramatic 
offerings of television, are going to 
have to stress action. 

This biography would be an ex- 
cellent gift for a child, especially 


the more serious type of child. And 
as we have said it would not be out 
of place on any historian’s shelves. 
The Black Robe (and Brown 
Robe) was as much a part of the 
West’s turbulent beginning as the 
war-painted brave and the gun- 
slinging desperado. Books like Mr. 
Hopkins’ help to make known that 
fact, too often buried because of the 
true human interest of even the 
worst of the West’s wild characters. 


FRANK Morriss 


Goldsmith, She Stoops To Con- 
quer; Sheridan, The Rivals and 
The School for Scandal; Con- 
greve, The Way of the World. 
Barron’s Educational Series, 65¢ 
each. Paper-back editions ). 


These four plays are among the 
six first issues in Barron’s Educa- 
tional Series’ new group, “Theatre 
Classics for the Modern Reader.” 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest and Ben Jonson’s Volpone 
are scheduled to appear shortly. 

The quality of the plays and their 
stature in our literature need no 
comment here; has recognized dra- 
matic performances of high quality 
they are indispensable works in any 
serious study of the English dra- 
matic tradition. And the study of 
one or several of these ‘plays is 
surely desirable in any college 
course that would purport to “sur- 
vey” English literature. 

Beyond the quality of the plays 
themselves is the fact that these 
Barron’s editions are extraordinarily 
well done in every detail. The ty- 
pography is excellent; readability 
has obviously been the prime con- 
cern of Stephan Salter who de- 
signed the books. Unlike some 


cheap paper-back editions, these 
books are sturdily bound and give 
evidence of no leanings toward dig. § 
integration after one reading. Each 
volume includes a number of imagj.- 
native pen and ink sketches of 
scenes and characters. 

But to this reviewer, the introduc. 
tions seem the best done parts of 
the books. They are written to ex. 
pose and emphasize the contempo. 
rary qualities of the plays. Each is 
written to show the reader that this 
literary effort has relevance to the 
condition of being alive in the mod- 
ern world and if it did not have this 
relevance its study would be largely 
meaningless. The following is from 
the introduction to She Stoops To 
Conquer: 


“But viewed from within, the Restora- 
tion age, with its carefully knotted 
silken cravats and satin waistcoats, is 
not so far distant. In its philosophical 
outlook, it is no further away than the 
rebellious, agitated, iconoclastic, def- 
ant decade of the Twenties. The young 
men of both periods were a Lost Gen- 
eration, the Restoration young men be- 
ing more “gay” than “sad.” . . . The 
nocturnal spectacle of Sir Thomas Ogle, 
Wilmot, the young earl of Rochester 
(in some ways a titled oes of 
Scott-Fitzgerald ), and the earl of Dor- 
set brawlingly drunk on the tavern bal- 
cony at Oxford Kate’s of London, 
haranguing a motley multitude in the 
street below and irreverently laughing 
at everything except bottle and boudoir, 
is not so far removed from the fiip- 
pancies and orgies of the expatriates of 
the Twenties in Paris and along 
Riviera, and in the speak-easy belt at 
home.” 


















Such an approach as this would 
alone justify a strong recommenda- 
tion for the series. 

It has been some time since this 
reviewer has been so enthusiastic 
about a new series of English clas- 
sics. But I strongly urge all who 
teach English literature to famil- 
iarize themselves with Barron’ 
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“Theatre Classics for the Modern 
Reader” series. They are well worth 
the effort. 

Leo J. HERTZEL 


Trigonometry. By Dorothy Rees 
and Paul K. Rees (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; 
pages 318; price $3.96). 


The authors have included in 
their textbook the customary topics 
in plane trigonometry. In addition, 
the last two chapters introduce the 
student to complex numbers and 
spherical trigonometry. 

There is a tendency in curriculum 
construction to play down the 
paper-and-pencil computational 
work in trigonometry in order to 
emphasize the analytical aspects of 
the subject. In this regard, the au- 
thors state in the preface that they 
have leaned toward the analytical 
aspects, since that is the part of 
trigonometry that mathematicians 
and other scientists need later. 

The authors have made a worthy 
effort to grade the exercises accord- 
ing to type and level of difficulty. 
Each chapter contains a section of 
review exercises and a self-testing 
program. These items help the stu- 
dent to measure his progress 
throughout the course. 

Teachers will find this book com- 
parable to the standard trigonome- 
try textbooks. 


ROBERT TREANOR 


Coordinator of Student Teaching, College 
of Mount Saint Vincent, New York, N. Y 


What Is the Bible? By Henri 
Daniel-Rops (Vol. 60 Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Ca- 
tholicism) (Hawthorn Books, 
Inc., N. Y.; pages 128; price 
$2.95). 


Anyone who is engaged in the 
teaching of Sacred Scripture is im- 
mediately confronted with the pau- 
city of good books available to meet 
his specific needs. More particu- 
larly, if this teaching be intended 
for the novice in biblical studies, 
the problem becomes even greater. 
However, with the publication of 
this present series of biblical studies 
I feel certain such instructors will 
find ample material to draw upon. 

The volume in question is but one 
of fourteen books on Sacred Scrip- 
ture to appear as part of the monu- 
mental work, “Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism,” un- 
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der the editorship of Henri Daniel- 
Rops, the brilliant French scholar 
and member of the Academie 
Francaise. 

The genius of the book lies in the 
fact that it meets the demands of 
basic scholarship and at the same 


time presents the material with a 
simplicity adaptable to the most 
uninitiated. It manages to integrate 
every essential concerning the na- 
ture of the bible including such 
topics as: biblical manuscripts; 
translations and versions; the for- 
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mation of the Canon; biblical in- 
spiration; the relation of the bible 
to archeology, science, ’ literary 
genres, history, etc.; the senses of 
sacred scripture; and a brilliant di- 
gest of the purposes of the major 
divisions of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

One might think that so much 
material would require a_ very 
heavy and formidable tome. How- 
ever, Mr. Daniel-Rops has suc- 
ceeded in encompassing a breath- 
taking array of subject-matter, in- 
cluding all the essentials for an 
introductory course in Sacred Scrip- 
ture, into some 117 pages. In doing 
so he had the reader always in 
mind. The text is readable and 
understandable. What is more im- 
portant, it accomplishes the inte- 
gration of so many disparate topics 
into a meaningful whole. 

The digestion of matter that the 
author effects allows the teacher 
to enlarge upon the same with his 
own lectures and allied reading as- 
signments and provides a clear out- 
line for an introductory course. An 
instance of this might be cited from 
his treatment of the senses of sa- 
cred scripture: 

An example will make clear what 

is to be understood by the three 

senses of the Bible. Let us look 

at a passage in Numbers (21.9): 

“Moses made a brazen serpent 

and set it up on a post, and if 

anyone was bitten he looked at 
the serpent and was saved.” In 
the Literal sense, that means that 
the events really happened his- 
torically as the words relate. 

When St. John gives us to under- 

stand (3; 14-55) that the ser- 

pent represented Christ raised up 
on the cross, we are dealing with 

a spiritual or allegorical sense. 

Finally, when Philo of Alexandria 
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writes that the serpent—Eve’s 
serpent—represents pleasure, and 
that the soul, bitten by it, must 
turn its eyes to the serpent of 
Moses to recover health and life, 
he is using an accommodation. 


What could be more simple and 
direct and yet, completely illustra- 
tive of the various senses to be ex- 
plained! What teacher could not 
with ease enlarge upon these ex- 
amples with more exact definitions 
and other illustrations? It is this 
clarity and yet, technical exactness 
which gives so much depth and 
richness to this small book. 

Another excellent feature of the 
work is that it weaves the -rather 
technical material encountered in 
an introductory biblical course into 
a framework of an historical context 
of biblical times. This is especially 
helpful to the younger mind that 
needs something more tangible to 
latch upon than mere abstract terms 
and notions. It also imperceptibly 
inculcates the historical background 
necessary for an understanding of 
the scriptures. 

But never does the author lose 
sight of the final purpose of bib- 
lical studies. He continues to lead 
the reader to the sacred text itself, 
and counsels that the reading and 
study of Scripture will bear fruit 
only if one through a prayerful at- 
titude makes himself, in Claudel’s 
words, “accessible to the divine 
Whisper.” Moreover, from start to 
finish the author insists on the place 
of the Bible within the network of 
the infallible magisterium of the 
Church. 

All of these reasons would move 
any reviewer to praise without ‘e- 
striction the present volume. More 
than that, as an instructor in scrip- 
ture studies, the reviewer appreci- 
ates the many difficulties in finding 
a text suitable for students with 
little solid theological background. 
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The present volume, he feels, 3 
swers a long-awaited need ; 
thinks that this book can be em 
loyed with great profit by either 
igh school or college teacher 

presenting an introductory co 

in Sacred Scripture. 3 


Rev. Epwarp M. Cook, C.M. 
St. John’s University, Jamaica, N. Y. 








Teaching Science in Today's } | 
Secondary Schools. By Walter 
A. Thurber and Alfred T. Collette 
(Allyn and Bacon, Boston; pages 
640; price $6.75). 


A modern and practical text fora 
science methods course, this book 
can also be a “refresher” and an in- 
spiration for in-service teachers, 
The authors are conservative in 
their recommendations and con- 
scious of the important role of sci- 
ence courses in the educational pro- 
gram of a democracy. 

The central theme of the book 
finds its expression in the authors’ 
broad view of today’s problem, | 
namely the need of more scientists 
for basic research: “Many basic 
attitudes towards scientific work 
must be changed in the entire popu- 
lation. In light of the current trend 
in international affairs, this problem 
is one of the most pressing in Amer- 
ican education.” 

The authors’ treatment of science 
teaching methods and techniques is 
comprehensive, thorough, interest- 
ing, and permeated with a sound 
philosophy. On the whole the book 
seems adaptable to meet the needs 
of science teachers in the variety 
of situations they may encounter. 
Included are many and practical 
approaches to the problem of pro- 
viding for individual differences in 
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a democratic way. Thurber and 
Collette, experienced science edu- 
cators, understand the physiology 
and psychology of the secondary 
school adolescent and gear their 
teaching techniques to meet these 
needs. The pupil, rather than the 
subject matter, is their first concern. 

Chapters are independent of each 
other and may be used in any order. 
The content is organized into five 
parts. Part I deals with how pupils 
learn and what the science program 
has to offer them. Part II includes 
techniques: demonstrations, audio- 
visual aids, experiments, field trips, 
texts, and tests. Part III is con- 
cerned with lesson planning an 
Part IV with program enrichment 
through reading, projects, clubs, 
fairs, and using mathematics real- 
istically. Part V offers suggestions 
for the professional enrichment of 
the teacher. 

Noteworthy features of this book 
include annotated lists of films and 
filmstrips; sources of science equip- 
ment and supplies; a listing of avail- 
able free and inexpensive science 
materials and recommended books 
for the science library. Up-to-date 
readings and suggested activities 
at the end of each chapter will be 
of value to the teacher and students 
who use the book as a text or as a 
reference. A feature which partic- 
ularly appealed to the reviewer is 
the inclusion of numerous “case- 
studies” used to illustrate real 
teacher-pupi! relationships and 
classroom situations. 

SIsTER DENISE EBy 
Saint Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
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THERE IS MUCH we know about Russia but much more 
to learn. One way of doing this is by learning the Rus- 
sian language, and in view of its growing importance, 
many colleges and universities have added courses in 
the language to their curriculum. These have been 
taken mainly by history, political science, or foreign 
service students, or military men, who have a practical 
need for Russian. 

Until recently this has been the only way to study 
Russian, except by resort to private lessons. But to 
whom was it available? How many people can read 
and write Russian? And equally important, how many 
people can speak Russian? Many of these courses have 
been the typical language lesson whereby you are 
taught the mechanics of it only. What out of this is re- 
tained? Who can put the results of their work to good 
use? 

It is a well-known truth among educators that you 
learn by doing, by being interested in the subject mat- 
ter, and by having some end in view. In the Russian 
class, as in any other, this is important. The student, 
whoever he or she may be, cannot learn the language 
simply by studying vocabulary and sentence structure 
in isolation. He must learn how to write and converse 
with meaningful material. In each step of the way, he 
must have the ends of the course in view and his own 
particular interest as well. Each new thing should be 
taught as a step leading to the next higher one, and 
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each as a part of a meaningful whole. In this way he 
will be motivated from past experience and by know. 
ing what is to come—all of which will be beneficial 
to him as an individual. 

In conjunction with the present need and emphasis 
on foreign languages, and especially Russian, St. 
John’s University is now offering a one-year course in 
“Basic Russian.” It is a beginner’s course on the college 
level, directed toward college students, but with a 
much broader scope. Besides the campus sessions, 
these bi-weekly classes are televised by the Metre 
politan Educational Television Association (META) 
every Tuesday and Thursday from 3 to 4 p.m. over 
channel 11. This course is designed to provide a work 
ing knowledge of the essentials of Russian grammar and 
reading comprehension. Those students who success- 
fully complete both parts of the course receive four 
credits. In’ addition to this, it is open to anyone who 
wishes to turn his television set on. High school stu- 
dents and members of the general public may audit the 
course and receive a certificate providing they also 
attend the campus sessions. In this way anyone who is 
interested can begin studying Russian at home. 


The Televised Class 


The “televised class” consists of five students, each 
there for a different reason. One is working on her 
doctorate in art history and needs Russian for her re- 
search. Another is an army reserve officer who believes 
that Russian is a “must” for military men. A third stu- 
dent is an actor who wants to do Russian plays. 
Another is studying it for the intellectual stimulation, 
and the last is a free lance writer who plans to visit 
Russia. Each student has his own purpose for taking 
the course, and each one works hard at doing about 
four hours of homework a week. They, as well as the 
many home students, are working seriously. At the end 
of the course, according to their instructor, Katherine 
Alexeieff, they will be able to read Russian newspapers 
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and journals and converse at least adequately with g 
native Russian. 


Estimated 5000 Pupils 


For a one-year beginner's course, Miss Alexeieff js 
accomplishing a great deal, especially considering the 
nature of the material. Any foreign language will be 
entirely new to most of the students, and this class con- 
sists of an estimated five thousand. They have never 
seen anything written in Russian and, therefore, have 
no idea how it looks (the first surprise comes when you 
tune in and see the words in print for the first time), 
Some can distinguish the sound of it from other Slavic 
languages but it is far less familiar to the ear than the 
standard high school and college languages. The in- 
structor, therefore, has started from scratch and is mov- 
ing quickly toward her ends. 


Proving Popular 


Russian is not an easy language to learn so no one 
can expect the course to be easy. It is every bit as tough 
as any college course but it is proving to be very pop- 
ular—those who are taking it knew it would be hard but 
are enthusiastic students. At least three thousand new 
textbooks were sold in the metropolitan area at the 
opening of the past school year. This is an encourag- 
ing sign and evidence of the fact that the course has 
had some impact upon the television audience. 

A typical Basic Russian class begins with the review 
of expressions, such as, “how are you?” “I am feeling 
fine.” “I have a cold,” and so forth. After such conver- 
sation for several minutes, correction of any mistakes, 
the homework is corrected. This is all done orally with 
the studio students correcting their work and explain- 
ing the answers. These are textbook assignments on dif- 
ferent grammar aspects and the language usage, in- 
cluding plurals, syntax, cases, and particular parts of 
speech. The work is all covered in actual context with 
explanations and clarifications as the need arises rather 
than as memorizing isolated declensions and rules. 
After each part of the homework has been covered, the 
class goes back over it, reading the corrected version 
and translating it. The home audience is expected to 
participate in this activity. The instructor places the 
answers on the board for all to see. 


Section Devoted to Grammar 


The next section of the class is devoted to grammar. 
Something that came up in the assignment might be 
gone over, other work reviewed, or new material intro- 


duced. For those who are regular students, this is a_ 


continuation of what they have been learning; for any- 
one else who may have turned in, it is learning some 
aspect of Russian. During one class that I observed, 
adjectives were taught—these extremely varied. The 
students were already familiar with them and were then 
learning “hard adjectives,” how to distinguish them, 
the rules concerned, and their accents. Since it was not 
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all new material, this was a review for them as well as 
learning something new, namely, the differences be- 
tween them. 


Procedure Results from Suggestions 


This is followed by a vocabulary test given orally to 
the studio and home students. Then new vocabulary is 
learned. The instructor says the word in Russian, it is 
shown on the screen and the viewers pronounce it. 
Then the studio class translates it. The procedure is the 
result of suggestions from the television audience. 
Since it is an experimental and pacesetting program, it 
is open to suggestions from anyone. In this way the 
class is conducted for everyone’s interest and benefit. 
It is flexible enough in its procedures to satisfy the stu- 
dents’ needs. Having such an enormous regular attend- 
ance, it certainly cannot cater to everyone, but it does 
try to fulfill its purpose of teaching a working knowl- 
edge of Russian to as many as possible. 

Before Basic Russian was televised, there were many 
skeptics who saw it as being virtually insignificant. 
While it has not exactly taken New York by storm, the 
program has certainly become very popular and has 
had far-reaching appeal to all sorts of people. As I have 
mentioned, the program is a pace-setter. Educational 
television shows have been on in one form or another 
from its beginning, but, this is a pioneer as far as col- 
lege courses go. The results of “Basic Russian” have 
been surprising and encouraging. It is fulfilling the 
need for foreign languages and is furthering educa- 
tional television. Many feel that every large city should 
have its own education channel. “Basic Russian” is 
proving that large-scaled, televised, educational pro- 
grams can be successful. The META and St. John’s 
University are meeting the challenge against television 
for purely entertainment purposes. 


An All Saints’ Day Parade 


By Sister John Emmett, I.H.M. 


HALLOWEEN WAS A GALA DAY at Saint Matthew’s Flint, 
Michigan, for all the little girls and boys in the first four 
grades. In fact it almost seemed that heaven had come 
to earth that day for many of the inhabitants of the ce- 
lestial heights re-inhabited their bodies once more. In- 
deed this was quite a different kind of Hallowe'en, for 
the weird witches and goblins of “ye old days” now 
wore haloes of shimmering brightness. 


Sister John Emmett teaches in St. Matthew's 
School, Flint, Michigan. The school is con- 
ducted by the Sisters-Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. 
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Scripture Texts, Quotations from the Fathers 


and Commentary on film itself 
Teacher’s manual by Rev. W. J. Quinlan 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL SCHOOL LEVELS 


We also have film strips on 





**The Existence of God’”’ 
and 
**Tradition and the Bible’”’ 






ORDER NOW—ON TRIAL IF YOU WISH 
PRICE $9.00 per sec.—$25.00 per set of 3 
5 rolls for $40.00 


M. A. CUNNINGHAM CO., Dept. C 
5233 W. Warner Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Several weeks before this auspicious occasion, thegg 
dear little earth cherubs actually delved into mystical 
theology in order to discover just which inhabitang 
closed off by the pearly gates they would like to por’ 
tray for a day. : 


Children Each Choose a Saint 


At home conversation on these heavenly topics be 
came the talk of the season! Just how could wee 
Johnny or Mary best imitate and finally portray the 
saints of their choice? All the ingenuity of each mem 
ber of the family was brought into play. They would 
cooperate, wouldn’t they, on designing an appropriate 
costume and all the accessories which would enter inte 
making the project more realistic? 

At school, discussions and suggestions took on even 
adult-like proportions as the earth cherubs went into 
huddles with their would be coaches. 

Finally the great day arrived! Surely even the great 
saints who had attained eternal glory must have be- 
come agog to witness their prototypes in miniature, 
There they were in all their celestial glory—no longer 
of the earth, earthly. 
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No fewer than twelve Virgin Marys, five miniature 
Popes, several St. Joan of Arcs, hosts of 

angels joined these: St. John the Apostle, 

St. James the Less, St. Bartholomew, St. Louis 
St. Lawrence with his gridiron, St. Jude, and 

St. Vincent de Paul. 


The parade formed at school and wended its filmlike 
way all around the block. Then each of the other class- 
rooms was honored by a much too rapid march around 
the outer confines of the desks. Oh what sights! 


More Interested in His Gridiron 


All the knights and ladies of those far off days were 
there—Saint George in glittering armour, Saint Patrick 
in bright green episcopal robes, Saint Lawrence much 
more interested in his gridiron than his robes of marytr- 
dom, Saint Catherine and her wheel. One little freckle- 
faced boy angel wore a halo of pink tinsel. Each time 
he took an earth step the halo bobbed up and down 
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St. Peter at left and St. John Bosco at right 
flank St. Joseph. Did St. Michael and 
St. George switch identifying labels, below? 


in a rhythmic fashion. A wee girl came dressed as a 
Sister. When being questioned as to which saint she 
was portraying she said, “Sister, because I think she is 
really a saint.” Oh—the guilelessness of little ones—of 
such, truly, is the kingdom of heaven! 

The whole parish turned out, that is, all who were not 
“bringing home the bacon” to the earth homes. Little 
brothers and sisters were there. Each dear mother was 
proudly pointing out her small saint to friends. How 
proud they all were of the products of their ingenuity. 

But then, let one child’s mother give her reaction to 
this dramatic way of celebrating “All Saints Day.” Her 
contribution follows. 


Re-Creating St. George 
By Mrs. Herbert Sibilsky 


Sr. Georce’s glistening armor is still worn occasionally 
at our home, reminding us of a memorable All Saint’s 





Day parade at St. Matthew’s last fall. Since the choice 
was his, my nine year old son whose current heroes 
such as Zorro, Superman, the Lone Ranger are not 
strictly intellectuals, chose to portray a man of action, 
St. George the Soldier. 


Costuming Soldier Quite Simple 


Costuming a Roman soldier, which at first seemed 
difficult, proved to be quite simple. His mother turned 
blacksmith and fashioned him a gleaming warrior’s 
helmet. Closer inspection revealed it to be a football 
helmet covered with aluminum foil and topped by a 
feather pulled from brother's Indian headdress. A 
breastplate and shin-guards were forged from carboard 
covered with more foil. Although the least comfort- 
able parts of the costume, they were worn without 
complaint as no real soldier would ever be seen without 
them. Black tights served as the long black stockings 
fashionable in the days of St. George. Little sister con- 
tributed a pleated skirt for his tunic. His soldier's 
cloak, a borrowed nurse’s cape, happily hid the fact 
that sister’s skirt was wide open in the back. For one 
afternoon the familiar corduroys and flannel shirt were 
replaced by a soldier’s raiment. 

Along with our St. George in the parade, there were 
no fewer than twelve little Virgin Marys each tenderly 
carrying a baby doll. Five miniature Popes splendidly 


(Continued on page 175) 





RAISE FUNDS WITH TOT TINGO 


POPULAR TOT TINGO 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Raise funds with TOT TINGO—now 


selling nationally. Children will love 
BUYING, SELLING, AND PLAYING 
these educational games. There are 
four kinds—Picture Words (pictures 
on words—grades K to 4), Time Tea- 
cher (clocks on time—grades K to 4), 
Speedy Speller (letters to complete 
words—grades 3 to 8), and Number 
Play (problems on answers—grades 
3 to 8). TOT TINGO—PLAY LIKE 
BINGO is 8” X 1114”, has 8 perforated 
game cards and playing boards made 
in four attractive colors on heavy 
board. Sell TOT BINGO at retail price 
of 29¢ and profit from our BIG DIS- 
COUNTS. 100 Book Plates FREE with 
orders of 18 dozen or more. 
mit with order. 


Please re- 
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SUPERIOR SERVICE PRESS = TOTAL TOTAL 
782 $. SHERMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. = DOZEN...... ENC$ 


...DOZEN PICTURE WORDS ....DOZEN SPEED SPELLER 
..DOZEN TIME TEACHER ..DOZEN NUMBER PLAY 


3to 12 Doz. (20¢ea) 13to 24 Doz. (18¢ ea) 25 Doz. or more 
$2.40 per dozen $2.16 per dozen $2.08 per dozen 
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AT SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICE OFFER 
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THE CATHOLIC WAY 


The Catholic Way is a series of 
24 filmstrips in color, averaging 25 
frames per strip. Each set of three 
is accompanied by a dramatic disc 
recording (12” 33'/; rpm micro- 
groove ). 

The objectives of the series is as 
follows: The series of pictured les- 
sons aims to give the child some ap- 
preciation of the greatness and 
goodness of God the Father and 
Creator. It shows Christ as the way 
leading us and uniting us to the 
Father. It does not teach Jesus, the 
sentimental playmate, but Jesus, 
God-made man. 

Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 
Archer Avenue, Jamaica 35, New 
York, is both producer and distrib- 
utor of The Catholic Way. The 
price of the complete unit of 24 
filmstrips, including the eight re- 


choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


cordings is $130. Individual parts 
from the set, consisting of three 
filmstrips and one record, are $19. 
The internationally-known reli- 
gious illustrator, Miki, created all of 
the illustrations. The dramatic re- 
cordings were produced in their en- 
tirety at Maryknoll with a cast of 
over 70 people. The records include 
original music and lyrics and were 
produced under the direction of 
Sister M. Julia Bertrand, M.S. A 
teachers manual or script accompa- 
nies every set of The Catholic Way. 
This script was developed by Sis- 
ter M. Juliana and Sister M. Cha- 
minade of Maryknoll and includes 
thumb-nail sketches as a further 
guide to the instructor. The list of 
eight stories, each story consisting 
of three filmstrips, follows: Little 
Saint Teresa, The Right Answer, 
The Story of the Boy Jesus, The 
Story of God’s Goodness, The Story 
of God’s Love, The Best Present for 





CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by, 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 
Sister Augustine, S.S.M.M. 


Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.]. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 


Sister Mary Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., St. Matthew’s Church, Flint 2, 


Michigan, Chairman 


Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


New York Committee: 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarry- 


town, New York, Chairman 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 


Rev. John P. Breheny 


Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 


Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 





God, The Story of God’s Meng 
God with Us. 


3. Story of the Boy Jesus 


Description. The object of thi 
unit is to teach the fundamentals of 
Christian living. Christ, the Bo 
Jesus, is very appealing, but Christ 
the great God, the Divine Christ 
His work and His message for man- 
kind is more effectively portrayed. 

This unit is a love story of God 
for man. God creates the whok 
world for man. He sends His only 
begotten Son to him. He wants 
everyone to be in heaven. To effect 
this God has Gabriel ask Mary to be 
the Mother of God. Mary readily 
consents and becomes the Mother 
of Jesus, who is God. Joseph, the 
foster father of Jesus, shows great 
love for Mary and Jesus. Soon the 
Holy Family must flee from the evil 
plans of King Herod. Joseph leads 
Jesus and Mary into Egypt. There 
Jesus shows love for his parents, his 
playmates, and those in need. After 
the death of the wicked king, the 
Holy Family returns to Nazareth 
During this time Jesus goes to 
school. He assists His foster father 
and helps his mother. At the temple 
Jesus looks after His Heavenly 
Father's business. 


Analysis. The three filmstrips in 
this unit stress the virtue of love of 
God which is so necessary in family 
life and in our relations with God. 
The Imprimatur on this series of 
filmstrips attests to their theological 
and philosophical accuracy. Psy- 
chologically, this series is especially 
adapted to the child who is begin- 
ning school. The Christ Child, ou 
Lady and St. Joseph are portrayed 
through the medium of modern day 
art. The rhythm of the chant melo 
dies and the togetherness achievec 
through the choral presentations oI 
the children of the world are effec 
tive for stimulation of senses ant 
emotions. The doctrinal summation: 
emphasized in the words and repeti 
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tions of the melodies strengthen and 
unify the theme. The application 
through choral presentation is effec- 
tive. The interest is strong to this 
age group. Modern speech adapta- 
tion is commendable. 

The scriptural adaptations to the 
theme content attest to the authen- 
ticity of this series. The technical 
quality could be improved in color 
tones to bring out contrast, to em- 
phasize thematic development and 
to deepen relationships within the 
unit itself and with other units of 
the serics. 


55 65 75 85 95 
A 


Organization 

Technical Quality 
ization 

Pupil Interest 

Outcomes 


Appraisal. This filmstrip series is 
psychologically adapted to the pre- 
school and beginning school child’s 
mentality. The love theme in the 
life of the Child, Mary His Mother, 





“A prism derives its name from the shape of its base.” 


Junior High—High School 


Color — $150.00 each 
B&W — $75.00 each 


FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


(SALES OFFICE) 


1821 University Ave. 


and St. Joseph His foster father, 
emphasizes the love of Christ, who 
is God. Concepts and ideas are es- 
pecially geared to the child’s intel- 
lectual level; the volitional powers 
of the child need greater guidance 
and direction towards making 
choices and decisions within the 
areas of presentation. 

The CAVE Seal of Approval is 

merited with a rating of A~. 
THE Cxicaco EVALUATING 
CoMMITTEE 


4. The Story of God’s Goodness 


Description. This bible story of 
creation is especially adapted for 
the small child’s understanding of 
God’s great goodness. 

Little John and Mary are making 
the sign of the cross. Here the child 
is introduced to the God Family, 
which is called the Blessed Trinity. 
The three Divine Persons in this 
God Family are God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. A transition is made immedi- 
ately from the God Family to a 
child’s family. The love theme is ex- 
pressed through the works of God 


DISCOVERING SOLIDS 


A series of.three films applying mathe- 
matics principles to space perception. 


1. VOLUMES OF CUBES, PRISMS, AND 
CYLINDERS 


ll. VOLUMES OF PYRAMIDS, CONES, AND 
SPHERES 


Ill. SURFACE AREAS OF SOLIDS 


Art, animation, and model demonstrations 
help develop formulas for finding volumes 
and areas of solids. 
the use of these formulas in practical situa- 


18 minutes 


tions. 


the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost who share goodness 
with everyone. The family in the 
story shares joys and gifts with one 
another. 

God shared His happiness with 
the angels, especially with those 
who remained faithful, and with 
men by creating the world and all 
the things in it for them. Finally, 
God made man. He gave him an 
angel to guard and protect him. On 
the last day God rested and He 
wants man to rest, too. 

Analysis. The three filmstrips of 
this series stress the goodness and 
love of God in creation. The concept 
of one God in three Divine Persons 
is developed in comparison with a 
child’s family. There is goodness 
and happiness in the God Family 
and in the family in the story. The 
creation and fall of the angels is 
fittingly portrayed. The idea of 
creation of the world is keyed to the 
small child’s experiences through 
the medium of pictures, the story 
spoken and the chant melodies. 
God’s creation of man succeeds in 
showing God’s great goodness for 
His children in providing the entire 
world for them. 





Live footage shows 


Carefully produced under the supervision 
of Dr. E. H. C. Hildebrandt of North- 
western University’s Department of Mathe- 
matics, these films meet the demands of the 


St. Paul 4, Minn. 





Preview Prints 


revitalized mathematics curriculum. 


Available 








Analysis. This series of filmstrips 
succeeds in showing the goodness of 
God. The doctrinal content on the 
Trinity, the Divine Persons of the 
Most Holy Trinity, and the special 
work of Christ, the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity is accurate 
and effective. The comparison of 
the God Family and the human 
family is a successful technique in 
showing how goodness is diffusive 
and communicative. The doctrine 
on the creation of the angels and the 
earth and man is sound and it 
strengthens the theme of God's 
goodness. The underlying philoso- 
phy conforms fully to Catholic 
teaching. The film is accurate and 
reliable in theme content and form. 
Curriculum correlation is especially 
adapted to the mentality of the little 
ones. The psychological strength 
lies in the short thought-span of the 
ideas presented, the participation of 
the audience in the choral prac- 
tices that are outcomes of the theme 
and in the words and music of each 
chant melody. 


55 65 75 85 95 
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Appraisal. This film series defi- - 


nitely has a place for the mentality 
of the six or seven year old. The 
theme of the goodness of God is 
adequately presented in the crea- 
tion of angels, the world, and men. 
There is cohesion between concept, 
chant, and theme development. 
There is a need for a greater appli- 
cation of psychological principles in 
the experience world of this age 
child. A judgment or a conviction 
made by the child at the end of each 
series of filmstrips would mean 
more than just the repetition of 
facts and practices invented by the 
author. The CAVE Seal of Approval 

is merited with a A~ rating. 
Tue Cuicaco EvALuATING 
CoMMITTEE 


The Sacraments 


This is a sound filmstrip series 
presented by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, 1530 West 9th 


174 


St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Four 
units have been issued. Each film- 
strip is accompanied by a 12” rec- 
ord (33'/s rpm), approximately 27 
minutes. 

For CAVE evaluations of the first 
two units, and a longer introduc- 
tion, see the June issue of THE 
CaTHo.ic Epucator, page 739ff. 


3. The Holy Eucharist 


Description. This filmstrip of 
some seventy frames in color, syn- 
chronized to a narrative on a long 
playing record treats of the doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

The need for spiritual food is 
clarified by comparison with the 
need for and the effects of food for 
the body. The miracles of Jesus 
proved His power to change the 
very nature of things. From the 
story of His promise of the Eucha- 
rist, after the multiplication of the 
loaves, we reach the great moments 
of the Last Supper. During this de- 
scription of the institution, back- 
ground music enhances the reverent 
atmosphere. The presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist is stressed and the 
call is made to visit Him often; 
finally, the effects of receiving Holy 
Communion are taught through a 
series of dramatized “cases.” 

The need for preparation is intro- 
duced with the story of Zaccheus 
who received our Lord in his home. 
The spiritual preparation as well as 
the preparation of the body is ex- 
plained. From then on the emphasis 
is exclusively on the immediate 
preparation of the candidates for 
first Holy Communion. Many help- 
ful lessons are woven into the de- 
scription of children receiving our 
Lord for the first time. 

Analysis. In this well balanced 
filmstrip every means has been used 
to keep the instruction rich in varia- 
tion. Action shots have been se- 
lected rather than static scenes. The 
call to apply the lessons is woven 
throughout the whole instruction. 
Organization and pacing of ideas 
are well done, and the sequences 
are smoothly executed. 

A few imperfections must be 
pointed out in the presentation. It 
is theologically incorrect to have 
“Joe” control his temper because of 
the increase in sanctifying grace. 
Such passing help from God to 
avoid evil and do good is an ex- 
ample of actual grace. 


A very wrong impression some 
Catholics have is again strength. 
ened by this filmstrip. It is definitely 
untrue that Confession is a neces. fy 
sary preparation for Holy Commun. 
ion. Furthermore, most priests wil] 
agree that a seven year old child 
does not have to go to Confession 
in order that “Jesus might see His 
own sanctifying grace” in its soul §* 
“instead of its sins.” Besides, this ¥ 
terminology is not a good way to 
make sanctifying grace better un- 
derstood for what it is, namely, God 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit liy- 
ing in the human soul. 

Our instructor refers further de. 
tails to the pastor, but in his “gen- 
eral rules” about the Eucharistic 
fast he says that liquids and medi- 
cines may be taken up to one hour 
before Holy Communion. Accord- 
ing to the new privileges any one 
who needs medicine may take it in 
any form, at any time. 

Finally, a better effort could hawt | 
been made to show that the chang- 
ing of the bread and wine into the § 
Body and Blood of Christ is not a 
separate miracle but is essentially 
part of the sacramental sacrifice of 
the Holy Eucharist. 
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Appraisal. men- 
tioned flaws are overlooked this au- 
dio-visual aid to prepare children 
for their first Holy Communion is 
an important contribution to teach- 
ing materials on the Sacraments. It 
is particularly adapted to primary 
school pupils but will have use as 
well in fore advanced grades. The 
CAVE fating is C+. 

Tue Cuicaco EVALUATING 
CoMMITTEE 


Right to Work Laws—Pro-Con 
with Rebuttals 


Order your 36-page pamphlet reprint 
35¢ each—30¢ each for 12 or more 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 Park Place, New York 7 
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How Much Student Government? 


(Continued from page 149) 


in student government; it divides the labor of the top 
leaders, allowing them more reasonable time to study; 
it passes the jobs around, another desirable result; it 
teaches cooperation, a valuable lesson for the future. 

The “Saint Rose Plan” was originally set up by the 
students with one mind and one heart, fulfilling the 
aims of the college by student cooperation. Sodality 
and Senate today function properly when they remain 
of one mind and one heart in dedication to the aims 
of the college. 





Re-Creating St. George 

Continued from page 171) 
robed and mitered marched by in princely style. St. 
Joan of Arc, many monks, and a host of Angels paraded 
past and even St. Francis leading a dog. 





Children Live Roles for a Time 


Proud and saintly the chiidren lived their roles most 
seriously for a time. Especially impressive was the ab- 
sence of horseplay among the boys. With folded hands 
and earnest countenences they transmitted to the spec- 
tators the significance of the occasion. What better way 
to portray the Saints than through the innocence and 
guilelessness of children. 

Since All Saint’s Day and Halloween fall on succes- 
sive days, the children’s pleasure in dressing up was 
satisfied in a much more meaningful way. In the case 
of my son, he had studied the life of St. George, helped 
to plan the costume, and I’m sure gained the knowl- 


News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 126) 
larly suitable for demonstrations. In ad- 
dition to fixed A.C. line voltage at up 
to 10 amps, these units will supply con- 
tinuously variable A.C. from 0 to 120 
Volts at up to 4.5 amperes. 


approyal. 


Low voltage service includes: 

0 to 10 Volts A.C. at 10 amps 
0 to 6 Volts D.C. at 10 amps 
0 to 15 Volts D.C. at 5 amps 


Matching accessories will soon be avail- 
able to increase D.C. Voltage to 300 
Volts and to provide additional filtering, 
reducing ripple to less than one per cent 
at the low voltage D.C. terminals. 

Units are attractively finished in baked 
grey-green enamel with all outlets and 
controls clearly and permanently marked, 
and are equipped with fuse and circuit 
breaker. Model 190 comes equipped for 
either table top installation or with 
handle for portable use, while model 191 
is intended for recessed installation in 
pedestals of tables or desks. 

Both units require only standard 120 


October 1959 


Volt A.C. input, and bear the UL seal of 





Complete descriptive literature and 
price list available from Buck Engineer- 
ing Company, Freehold, New Jersey: 


Multivox Electric Organs 


The Multivox is a new musical instru- 


edge that St. George had been a real person rather 
than just a spirit. By involving himself in the life of a 
soldier who achieved sainthood, he discovered that 
saintliness means no loss of manliness—that sainthood 
could be aspired to from all walks of life. 

Later that evening St. George, resplendent in his 
armour, went forth to give battle to the hobgoblins with 
a lusty battle cry: “trick or treat.” 





Poetry... 
Continued from page 145) 

11 Sister Rosenda, OSF, The an tee in English ( Mil- 
waukee: Seraphic Press, 1949), p. 

12 [bid., pp. 184-184. 

13 Mother Angela Merici, OSU, “Poetry and Its Formative 
ee The Catholic Educator, 26 (November, 1955), 182- 
84. 

14 An Oxford Anthology of ‘8 Poetry (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956), p. 535. 

15 Louis Untermeyer, Rainbow, in the Sky (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1935), p. 245. 

16 American Twelfth Night Y New York: Macmillan and Co., 
1955), p. xxxiii. 

17 Alfred Noyes, The Golden Book of Catholic Poetry (New 
York: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1946, p. 255. 

18 Untermeyer, op. cit., p. 231. : 

19 Anthology: Sung Under the Silver Umbrella (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1935), p. 150. 

20 [bia., pp. 177-178. 

21 Untermeyer, op. cit., pp. 404; 366-368 

22M. Clark, 300 Favorite Poems (New ‘York: Willar Clark 
Co., 1945), pp. 25-80. 

23 Ibid., p. 17. 

24 Emily Duggan, More Poems (New York: Macmillan and 
Co., 1951), 

25 Frank BL Mary Book (New York: Sheed and Ward). 

26 Noyes, op. cit., p. 305. 

27 Untermeyer, Poetry. op. cit., p. 79 

28 Phylis McGinley, Love Letters of Phylis McGinley (New 
York: Viking Press, 1954), pp. 17-107. 

29 Mother Angela Merici, SU, op. cit., p. 184. 

30 Sister Mary Faith OSB, op. cit., p. 235. 

31 Philip Wylie, “Will Success ‘Spoil Van Cliburn?” The 
America Week (St. Louis Post Dispatch, July 13, 1958), p. 4. 


ment that has been developed in Italy 
and is now being introduced to the United 
States by Multivox Corporation of 
America. 

The Multivox has a two and a half 
octave treble keyboard and a forty chord 
bass section. All the keys and chord 
buttons are numbered and marked ac- 
cording to the music books that are sup- 
plied with the instruments. 

It is of smart design, made of fine 
polished finished Italian Hardwoods, in 
choice of walnut or blonde. Keys are full 
size and the Swedish stainless steel organ 
reeds retain their true pitch. They are 
not affected by temperature changes. A 
full piano-hinged lid becomes a music 
rack when opened. An on/off switch and 
tone volume control is built in. The 
Multivox weighs less than twenty-five 
pounds and is available with polished 
spun brass tapered legs so that it can 
be used as a spinet, or with the legs de- 
tached is completely portable and _ fits 
into a special carrying case that’s also 
available. 

The Multivox Electric Organs retail for 
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(Continued from preceding page ) 


only $149.50. 
Multivox Corporation of America, 565 
Sixth Avenue, New York, New York, acts 





as exclusive agents in this country for the 
Multivox Electric Organs. SS&E 10 


Creative Dramatics 
(Continued from page 160) 


presentation has been completed, 
then only should the teacher make 
suggestions. A short discussion with 
the class will give him a chance to 
alter the poorer responses and re- 
actions. This method will give the 
group an opportunity for self-evalu- 
ation. This self-criticism and ap- 
praisal is essential for a good crea- 
tive drama program. 


More Than Play Activity 


Creative drama is more than a 


RAISE $100! THE SWEET AND 








EASY WAY—50% PROFIT... 


School Groups 


PEANUT BUTTER 
a CANDY 





Name on 
Boxes Free! 


2714 Apple Valley Road, N.E. D 
ATLANTA 19, GA. 


Please send sample and information 
without obligation. 


ee | 
NE crit thn noitee tnieiiabeasoaaacce | 
SU adasnicie tals nga acti tae ns nicampeeiesiciacics ! 
ai el cc call ee | 


Kuhimann-Anderson 
Intelligence Test 


Personnel Press, Inc. 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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play activity; it is truly a construc- 
tive and educational experience. It 
is one of the most valuable methods 
of enriching a young child’s back- 
ground and one of the most stimu- 
lating ways to encourage creative 
expression in the primary grades. 





The teacher will be able to unde, 
stand the children better becay 
of their freedom in expressing they 
selves. With a better understanding 
he will be better able to equi 
them for the future. 
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WHY YOUR SCHOOL 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
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DISPENSER 
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newest! 4 
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e It provides a new and finer 
quality external sanitary napkin 
with exclusive advantages. 


e It holds 205 Delicate packages 
at one filling—almost ten times 
as many as other sanitary nap- 
kin dispensers! 







e Girls need never worry about 
the supply “‘running out’’. 


e@ Saves time of matron or build- 


0. 12} 
160 ing superintendent...requires 
156 far less frequent refills. 
17] 


e Easy to install on any wall. 


e It’s a trouble-free dispenser 
...guaranteed mechanically for 
a full year. 


ews e Dispenser pays for itself. 






























































DA This dispenser is now being used and 

-» 1 appreciated in numerous schools 

Je- throughout the country. Would you 

vr 124 like to do a real favor for your Supply 

oe ° 2 and Maintenance Departments, as 

2 124 almost incredible well as for your girls? Send for com- 
plete information on how a Delicate 

pment .. Dut true and dispenser can be installed in your 
school. Check Coupon Service. 

os 1) ~=6wonderful! ; 

py 

.. 1% 

he 1 With its remarkable packaging and superior quality, 

a Delicate solves all these vital problems as no other sanitary 

-» 126 napkin can: 

ut- : 

ci- Complete protection at all times. The tiny pack- 

.+ 126}age (scarcely larger than a lipstick!) is easily carried in 

Jr- purse or pocket. Stays intact until snapped open...napkin FREE 

-» I5}is safe from contamination. Fluffs out to full size. And 

——-—"}4 woven cotton belt is included! 

oe , Complete comfort...no bunching, chafing or burn- Please send for com- 

j}ing. Delicate is a marvel of soft, super-absorbent cotton . 
n which |fcomfort, tailored to conform to the body. plete details on how 
id . 
ome | Complete daintiness. Always—with Delicate’s spe- your school can obtain 
vacua cial built-in shield for positive protection...and exclusive FREE dispensers for 


odor-preventive that remains effective indefinitely. 







Complete peace-of-mind. At last—with Delicate! Delicate. 


We are sure you'll want your girls to know about it...sure 
that you will want to: 1, send for free samples...2, send 
for free booklets ““What You Should Know About Yourself” 
for class distribution. 






PLEASE WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS erate eteS 


ZS. Cate, ..-compressed in a dainty package... 


napkin fluffs out to full size! 


MERICAN HYGIENIC CORPORATION « 209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NOW... busy fingers 
needn't be messy!!! 


Colorful Dewnioon Gummed Crepe Paper 
Takes Paint and Paste out of Decorating! 


What a happy class you’ll have when you put your little 
artists to work decorating your classroom. Their instinctive 
love of color, texture and design will be perfectly satisfied with 
Dennison Gummed Crepe Paper. And the designs they create 
for Hallowe’en or Thanksgiving are so easy to put up. Just 
moisten and apply to construction paper, mat stock or black- 
board. No paste needed. 


This colorful creative material is useful for other projects, 
too: designs and lettering for bulletin boards, posters, flash 
cards, scenery. . . and, of course, 
re take-home items to impress proud 
SR om, parents. 


GUMMED 7 oo 
- ] all th 
aii A Free Catalog listing all the 


other time-saving, fun-making 
Dennison School Materials is 
yours for the asking. Contact your 
school supplies source or write 
Dept. X-268 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
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NOW... busy fingers 
needn't be messy!!! 


Dennioon 


What a happy class you'll have when vou put vour little 
artists to work decorating your classroom. Their instinctive 
love of color, texture and design will be perfectly satisfied with 
Dennison Gummed Crepe Paper. And the designs they create 
for Hallowe’en or Thanksgiving are so easy to put up. Just 
moisten and apply to construction paper, mat stock or black- 
board. No paste needed 


This colorful creative material is useful for other projects, 
too: designs and lettering for bulletin boards, posters, flash 
cards, scenery and, of course, 
take-home items to impress proud 

Dennioon parents. 
bch listing all the 
ee other time-saving, fun-making 


Dennison School Materials is 
vours for the asking. Contact your 


school supplies source or write 
Dept. X-268 
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ENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
RAMINGHAM. MASS 


o> Ml GUMMED CREPE PAPER 
ANVVVION! 


J... for colorful decorations without paint or paste 





